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I stoop at Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand ; 

1 saw from out the waves her structures rise, 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand, — 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a subject land 

Look’d to the winged lions’ marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state throned on her hundred isles ! 


She looks a sea Cybele fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers, 

At airy distance with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

And such she was,—her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 

Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 


In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone—but beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but natuye doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the south, the masque of Italy ! 
But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her name in story, and her long array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city’s mighty sway ; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 

With the Rialto; Shylock, and the Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away ; 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were this solitary shore. 


Tuere are few places which stand connected with a train of more interest- 
ing associations than Venice. Its ancient opulence and power, the event- 
ful character of its history, its present degradation, the classic recollections 
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attached to it by those poets who have either celebrated its former great- 
ness, or mourned its subsequent degeneracy; Shakspeare, Tasso, Milton, 
Byron,—all these things are calculated to invite inquiry, and inspire a 
melancholy interest. 

Its early history, or rather its origin, is related by Gibbon, with his cha- 
racteristic beauty and richness of style, in the following paragraph : 

“It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer 
undesignedly laid the foundations of a republic, which revived in the 
feudal state of Europe the art and spirit of commercial industry. The 
celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia, was formerly diffused over a large 
and fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river 
Addua, and from the Po to the Rheetian and Julian Alps. ‘ Before the 
irruption of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace and 
prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station ; but the 
ancient dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture and manufacture ; 
and the property of five hundred citizens who were entitled to the eques- 
trian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest computation, to one 
million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many families of Aquileia, 
Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe though obscure refuge in the neighbouring islands. At the 
extremity of the gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of the 
ocean, near an hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from 
the continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips of land, 
which admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow chan- 
nels. Till the middle of the fifth century, these remote and sequestered 
spots remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost with- 
outa name, But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and 
their government, were gradually formed by their new situation ; and one 
of the epistles of Cassiodorius, which describes their condition about seventy 
years afterwards, may be considered as the primitive monument of the 
republic. The minister of Theodorus compares them, in his quaint style, 
to water-fowl, who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves; and 
though he allows that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained 
many noble families, he insinuates that they were now reduced to the same 
level of humble poverty. Fish was the common and almost universal food 
of every rank ; their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, which 
they extracted from the sea; and the exchange of that commodity, so 
essential to human life, was substituted in the neighbouring markets for 
the currency of gold and silver. A people whose habitations might be 
doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, soon became alike familiar with 
two elements, and the demands of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. 
The islanders, who, from Grado to Chrozzu, were intimately connected 
with each other, penetrated into the heart of Italy by the secure, though 
laborious, navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, which 
were continually increasing in size and number, visited all the harbours of 
the gulf; and the marriage which Venice annually celebrates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. The Epistle of Cassio- 
dorius, the preetorian prefect, is addressed to the maritime tribunes; and 
he exhorts them, in a tone of mild authority, to animate the heart of their 
countrymen for the public service, which required their assistance to trans- 
port the magazines of wine and oil from the province of Istria to the royal 
city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office of their magistrates is explained 
by the tradition, that in the twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes or 
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judges were created by an annual and popular election. The existence of 
the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by 
the same authentic record which annihilates their lofty claim of original 
and perpetual independence.” 

Such was the origin of Venice; and whatever may be the truth respecting 
the primitive independence which they boast, one thing is certain, that, 
even in her early days, her situation, and the character of her inhabitants, 
secured their republicanism and their power. Charlemagne himself 
resigned his claim to, and withheld his insatiable hands from, the ‘“ hun- 
dred isles;” and his son attempted in vain to compel that submission, of 
which his father had despaired, At length, however, the circumstances of 
the Continent combined to strengthen and increase their insulated opulence 
and power. The increasing civilization, and consequently increasing wants, 
of Europe, together with the ingenuity of the Venetians in various manufac- 
tures, particularly those of silk and glass, gradually swelled the affluence 
of the adolescent republic, until she became a state of commanding and 
monopolizing merchants. ‘* The policy of Venice,” says Gibbon, ‘ was 
marked by the avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a maritime, 
power; yet her ambition was prudent; nor did she often forget that, if 
armed galleys were the effect and safeguard, merchant-vessels were the 
cause and supply of her greatness. In her religion, she avoided the schism 
of the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
Her primitive government was a loose mixture of democracy and 
monarchy; the doge was elected by the votes of the general assembly; as 
long as he was popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp and 
authority of a prince; but, in the frequent revolutions of the state, he was 
deposed, or banished, or slain, by the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first rudiments of that wise and jealous 
aristocracy, which reduced the doge to a pageant, and the people to a 
cipher.” 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, during the reign of the cele- 
brated Dandolo, the Venetians formed their alliance with the French; the 
fourth crusade met at Venice, and departed thence to those victories which 
raised the queen of the sea to her “ high and palmy state ;” and after a short 
exertion of her victorious arms, the surrender of Byzantium, the capital of 
the Eastern empire, poured immense wealth into her treasury, and marked 
the growth of her greatness. Till now, the Venetians, with that pro- 
found policy which distinguished all their measures, and secured to them 
all their success, had allowed to their ecclesiastics no share or voice in their 
public acts; but the gigantic growth of papal influence at length affected 
them, and the intestine contest between temporal and spiritual powers was 
one of the principal causes of the decline of Venice. The remarkable cir- 
cumstances out of which this contest arose, are stated by Mr. Roscoe, in 
his elegant article on Venice, in the Landscape Annual for 1831, of which 
we shall avail ourselves in continuing this article. 

“The elevation of Camillo Borghese to the pontifical chair, (about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century,) under the name of Paul V. gave 
birth to the most remarkable struggle which the republic had ever sus- 
tained. The new pope was determined to exercise his power to the utmost ; 
and the Venetians were resolved to follow their usual customs in all eccle- 
siastical matters. 

‘* Paul had been known to say that, if he were pope, and the Venetians 
gave him any cause of uneasiness, he would at once launch against them 
the thunders of the church; ‘‘and I,” said the ambassador, Leonardo Donato, 
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“if I were doge, would despise your anathemas. It was remarkable that 
they were subsequently both in, the situation to put their threats into exe- 
cution; and the consequence was a long and most violent conflict, which 
resulted in Venice retaining all her laws and boasted independence 
undiminished. 

Thus did Venice prosper, until her opulence was so vast that she 
assisted various other states with immense loans, until Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama humbled a power, which neither popes, princes, nor 
sultans could unsettle or overthrow. The discovery of America poured 
such a tide of wealth into Spain, as enabled her to compete with Venice. 
Moreover, the frightful tyranny of the council of Ten, the waning liberty of 
the people, in spite of their declarations of independence, and their reten- 
tion of the name of a republic; above all, the prevalent and almost unex- 
ampled dissoluteness of their manners—an inevitable result of tyranny— 
all laid them open an easy prey to others, and, amidst the spirit of political 
enterprise and change which prevailed on the continent, portended the 
degradation of ‘the Rome of the ocean’ beneath the rank of a nation. 

*¢ Such was the state of manners in Venice, when it had to meet the 
shock of the French revolution. For many years past, the favourite 
maxim of its statesmen had been to preserve peace at any sacrifice; and 
they had, in consequence, suffered their fortifications to decay, their arsenal 
to remain without defence, and their fleet in the same condition as when 
they had to fear no enemy or rival. When the war between France 
and the other states of Europe commenced, they would fain have acted on 
the maxim they had thus devoutly embraced, and determined to preserve a 
strict neutrality. But they were quickly undeceived in their hopes; and 
Verona and Padua had no sooner yielded to the French, than they saw 
them approach within sight of their shores. On the 30th of April, 1797, a 
memorable day for Venice, the doge summoned all the different depart- 
ments of the government, to deliberate on the situation of the state. 

Various were the opinions advanced on the occasion: midnight had 
already past, and they had formed no determination as to what measures 
they should pursue, when a letter was delivered from the commander of 
their flotilla, announcing that the French had already commenced opera- 
tions for a blockade. In a subsequent meeting, it was debated whether a 
change in the constitution might not serve to remove some of the evils 
which were hanging over the state. The grand council was assembled, to 
deliberate on the project. The palace, on this occasion, was surrounded 
with troops and cannon; the workmen of the arsenal, and different com- 
panies of citizens, were all under arms; while patrols, hastening through 
the streets, their faces displaying signs of fear and amazement, served to 
spread apprehension through every quarter of the city. Six hundred and 
nineteen senators met at this hour of terror, to resolve on such measures as 
their situation allowed them to take. The doge, bowed with affliction, 
read a proposition, the purport of which was, to consider, with Bonaparte, 
what changes might be most properly made in the government. 

A mournful silence succeeded ; the measure was put to the vote, and 
four hundred and ninety-eight senators declared themselves in its favour. 
When the report of this determination was presented to Napoleon, he 
replied, that unless the death of his captain Langier, and some others who 
had fallen in a late affair with the Venetian fleet, were revenged by the 
immediate punishment of those who had authorized the assault, he would, 
in fifteen days, enter Venice sword in hand. Neither the doge nor his 
councillors had any means of resistance to propose; and they, therefore, 
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gave their commissioners full power to treat with the general on his own 
terms. They found Bonaparte at Milan, and there a treaty was entered 
into, that put an end to the sovereignty of the great council, which was 
thenceforth to reside in the whole body of the citizens. 

On the 12th of May, while the council was holding its final session, and 
the doge was lamenting the miserable condition to which he was reduced, 
the sound of musketry was heard near the palace. The most frightful 
confusion. immediately prevailed throughout the chamber. Every one 
believed himself on the point of being massacred, and, without further 
debate, and more like madmen than senators debating for the good of 
their falling country, they hastily gave their suffrages, and departed. 

On the 16th of May, 1797, three thousand French troops disembarked 
on the Place Saint Mark, in the midst of the wild shouts of one part of the 
population, and the mournful tears and lamentations of the other. The 
demolition of the prison of the inquisition was the first act of the new 
government; the burning of the book of gold devoted to the enrolment of 
the nobility, was the next ; while the Lion of Saint Mark, instead of the 
inscription which designated his sacred character, was made to bear the 
motto, “‘ The Rights of Man.” 

But Venice had not yet reached its lowest stage of degradation. It had 
fallen beneath a conqueror, but it had never yet been made an object of 
barter between one master and another. To this, however, it was now 
reduced. By the treaty of Campo Formio, Venice was ceded to Austria, 
whose forces entered the city on January the 18th, 1798. The state 
inquisition was re-established ; and Peraro, who had made such a display 
of his patriotism in the scenes which preceded the final humiliation, actu- 
ally reappeared as an Austrian commissary. It was before him that the 
humbled patricians had to take the oaths of allegiance to their new master; 
and the ex-doge, who, though too weak and undecided for the situation he 
held, still had the love of his country deep at heart, fell, as he pronounced 
the words of the oath, senseless to the ground. Thus sunk the free and 
queenly Venice, and true in every word are these words of her epitaph :— 

“The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord, 
And annual marriage now no more renew’d, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood, 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 
Over the proud place where an emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed, and envied in the hour, 
When Venice was a queen with an unequall’d dower. 
The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns, 
An emperor tramples where an emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities, nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for awhile, and downward go, 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt : 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 
Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe !” 


One of the many interesting buildings in Venice, which invite the notice 
of the tourist, is the Bridge of the Rialto. It derives its name from the 
island of Rialto, which was early fixed upon as the seat of government, 
and the centre and citadel of the Venetian republic. It was at first built 
of wood, and offered no indication of the celebrity which would attach to 
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it in after-ages. The present bridge of the Rialto was commenced in the 
year 1588, and completed in 1591. The design of the bridge has been 
incorrectly attributed to Michael Angelo. _ It is certain, however, that all 
the architectural talents of which Italy could boast in that age, were laid 
under contribution on the occasion. Like almost every other spot in 
Venice, it possesses an interest quite independent of its beauty. It has 
been the scene of great political events, and innumerable private atrocities, 
and is consequently associated with the plot of those immortal dramas, 
which now form the sole historical records of the events which they 
develop. 

Another edifice, of scarcely less interest, is the Bridge of Sighs, which 
connects the ducal palace with a state prison. It was built at a subsequent 
time, in consequence of a circumstance which is thus stated by Coryate, 
in his ‘ Crudities.’-—‘‘ Before this prison was built, which was not (as I 
heard in Venice) above ten years since, the towne prison was under the 
duke’s palace, where it was thought certain prisoners, being largely hired 
by the king of Spaine, conspired together to blow up the palace with gun- 
powder, as the papists would have done the parliament house in England ; 
whereupon the senate thought good, having executed those prisoners that 
were conspirators in that bloody design, to remove the rest to another 
place, and to build a prison where this now standeth.” The history of this 
latter edifice offers nothing to notice but what is of a painful and revolting 
character. It is, in fact, one of those scenes of torture, murder, and arbi- 
trary and inhuman confinement, which are commonly to be found in coun- 
tries which, like Italy, have suffered under the rule of superstition and 
tyranny. 

The Ponte del Sospiri, as has been said, is the avenue from this prison to 
the palace. It is a covered bridge or gallery, considerably elevated above 
the. water, and divided, by a stone wall, into a passage and a cell; it was 
into the latter that prisoners were taken, and there strangled. 

The Ducal Palace is a magnificent structure, and was for ages the seat 
of one of the most powerful and terrible governments of Europe. “ It is 
built,” says Mr. Forsyth, ‘in a style which you may call Arabesque, if 
you will, but it reverses the principles of all other architecture; for here the 
solid rests upon the open, a wall of enormous mass rests upon a slender 
fret-work of shafts, arches, and intersected circles.” Near the principal 
entrance is a statue of the Doge Foscaro, in white marble; and opposite to 
the entrance are the magnificent steps called “‘ The Giant's Staircase,” 
from the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by which they are com- 
manded. Here the doges of Venice received the symbols of sovereignty ; 
and upon the landing-place of these stairs the doge Marino Faliero was 
beheaded. ‘‘ Here,” says Mr. Roscoe, ‘‘ the senate, which resembled a 
congress of kings rather than an assemblage of free merchants, the various 
councils of state, and the still more terrible inquisitors of state, the dreaded 
‘Ten,’ held their sittings. The splendid chambers, in which the magnificent 
citizens were accustomed to meet, where their deliberations inspired Christ- 
endom with hope, and struck dismay into the souls of the Ottomans, are 
still shewn to the stranger ; but the courage, the constancy, and the wis- 
dom which then filled them are fled.” 

The council of Ten above alluded to were a criminal court, instituted in 
1325, and invested with full inquisitorial authority. Their official duration 
was at first limited to ten days; then, after several intermediate changes, it 
was extended to a year, then to five years, and at length they became a 
permanent body. The primary object of their constitution was to extin- 
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guish the remains of a conspiracy against the state; but in their subse- 
quent history they taught a lesson frequently reiterated since—namely, the 
madness of confiding unlimited power to irresponsible hands. The hall of 
the council is still visited by strangers as an object of much interest. It is 
ornamented with some splendid productions of Paul Veronese, and others. 
The frieze in this room is divided into compartments, each containing the 
portraits of two of the doges. One of these tacitly, but very impressively, 
tells of the tragical end of the original, containing, instead of a portrait, a 
black curtain, painted in the frame, with the name of the noble delinquent 
inscribed at the foot of it. 

The Church, Piazza, and Library of St. Mark are also objects which 
would demand some detailed account, did our limits allow it. The former 
was one of the most magnificent religious edifices in Christendom, and 
was long celebrated in the early ages of superstition and priestcraft, as the 
depository of the evangelist’s body. It was originally built in the ninth 
century, and was destroyed by fire in the year 976. It was, however, 
rebuilt by Dominica Silvio, in a style of far greater magnificence, who was 
elected doge in the year 1071. 





MODERN ANTIQUITIES.— BY A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


THREESCORE years and ten, the space allotted by the inspired writer to human exist- 
ence, before its strength and beauty become but as those of the autumnal leaf, which 
only awaits the impulse of the next blast, to fall and pass into dust, where the spoils of 
preceding seasons have wasted before it, with me have already expired. Like the phi- 
losopher, in that beautiful dialogue which I remember as forming a favourite part of 
the studies of my youthful days, I have not found it so difficult to be old. Like another 
celebrated character of my own times, although I trust, in a spirit far different from his,* 
I am encouraged in expecting to find it also, when the hour of my departure arrives, “ not 
so difficult a thing to die.” In the mean time, that hope, which it is the Christian’s 
duty, as well as the Christian’s privilege to indulge, and which, like the star whose light 
has accompanied the traveller through the extent of his nightly wanderings, often burns 
with increased brightness at the moment when, soon to be no longer needed, it approaches 
the limits of its course, is permitted still to shine upon the last hours of a life which, if, 
like that of every child of earth, it has occasionally been clouded with trial and per- 
plexity, has been more than sufficiently marked by blessings, to enable me to look back 
with unmingled gratitude upon the providence which has followed me till now, and to 
expect with patience whatever may yet remain unexperienced. Under the gentle influ- 
ence which it sheds, I stand where the darkness of our earthly state begins to be illu- 
mined by the dawning of a certain day ; and, as the wanderer, on arriving at his own 
threshold, may well be supposed to muse for a short time with pleasure upon the perils 
he has escaped and the incidents he has encountered on his way; so, in my own mind, 
the chequered vicissitudes and varying events which it has been my lot to experience, 
crowd, to fill the visionary tablet of memory with a succession of images, which lose 
nothing of their interest from the medium of the years through which they are contem- 
plated, nor any part of their beauty from the adventitious colouring with which it is the 
property of recollections, as well as of anticipation, to adorn the pictures which it draws. 
Such is the benevolent disposition of a power, which is never weary with working our 
good, The future smiles with promise, the past with reflected light, and by both our 
present condition partakes more or less of the character of reminiscent pleasure or con- 








* Mes amis il n’est pas si difficile a mourir.—The last words of Mirabeau 
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fident hope, even in those seasons of trial which might be thought least capable of afford- 
ing us relief through the medium of either, 

While I write, another year is adding its first hours to the history of the past. The 
sun is smiling cheerfully upon the face of the wintry landscape. The bright holly and 
the unchanging yew are waving gracefully in the gust, and the sound of the cheerful 
bells comes at intervals from the distance, in that subdued tone to which it is ever plea- 
sant to listen. So sixty years ago they sounded, when in this very room I stood and 
hearkened as now to the swelling and subsiding tide of their music, a cheerful stripling 
just entering upon the fairy realm of boyhood, with hope, like the smile of an unclouded 
day, promising a long series of delights and enjoyments to come. But for the absence 
of those who then partook of the same feelings in common with myself,’ or smiled in 
affliction at their expression, I could almost fancy that the wheel of time had been sta- 
tionary during the interval which has elapsed. The same furniture remains, and disposed 
after the same manner: there stands the many-coloured vase, the antique dragons, and 
simple-looking mandarins, which impressed my early childhood with so deep a vene- 
ration for the arts of the celestial empire. There, too, remains the massive time-piece, 
with its awkward and misshapen hands, whose progress I have so often (thought accele- 
rated, on those fatal mornings, when the sound of the wheels destined to carry me to the 
labours of an opening half year, dissipated effectually the dream of idle felicity in which 
for the last six weeks I had been indulging. I look around me, and the walls display, 
in their dark ungilded frames, the same dim and faded portraits which formerly excited 
my mysterious awe at the manner in which their eyes seemed to watch and follow me 
in my sports : faces of once admired heauty, whose originals have long been forgotten, 
and many a representative of our family honours among the sterner sex, from the long- 
haired and buff-coated warrior, who brought home a battered head piece and a sentence 
of forfeiture, as an obstinate malignant, from the field of Long Marston Moor, to the 
quiet citizen-like personage, with his brocaded coat and snowy ruffles, who, after a long 
course of successful tacking and trimming, under the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, 
which once more restored his family to opulence, lost at least two-thirds of the broad 
acres into which he had transmuted his gold, at one fell swoop, by a fit of unsuccessful 
devotion to the demon of South Sea stock. Near the corner of that old-fashioned beaufet, 
to which time has imparted the hue of the deepest ebony, stands the high-backed and 
nail-studded chair, before which I have so many times knelt, when taught by a mother’s 
lips, amidst the gloom of the summer twilight, to look towards the throne of a heavenly 
Parent, whom, ‘although unseen, we are yet permitted and invited to love; and close 
beside it rest undisturbed on their shelves the huge folios into which, as a mark of espe- 
cial indulgence, I was sometimes suffered to peep, always under the expressly specified 
condition of resisting the temptation to lay my hands upon the engravings of battles and 
conferences revealed in succession to my admiring eyes. Alas! how may the veriest 
trifles we call our own, pass uninjured through the hands of a long series of possessors, 
while the aspiring faculties and powers, which unite in our singular constitution, fall unre- 
sistingly before the slightest weapon, which time, misfortune, casualty, or disease is autho- 
rized to forge against them. 

But let me indulge a little further in the feeling which the present season and circum- 
stances are so well qualified to excite, and people anew the solitude around me with the 
forms by which it was once enlivened. My mother! methinks I see her before me, still in 
that widow’s dress, which for years she never laid aside, but always gentle, and at times 
cheerful withal, as one on whom the sorrow, from whom an unexpected separation from 
one dearly beloved, lay with an equable pressure, not sufficiently heavy to produce the 
aspect of continual despondency, nor light enough to suffer the expression of pleasurable 
excitement to pass beyond a quiet and subdued smile. I picture her still, with her 
volume of somewhat deep divinity deposited in her lap, and pausing awhile from her 
studies, to listen to our plans for the disposition of the future, with that expression of half- 
pleased and half-incredulous attention, with which those more advanced in the path of 
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life listen to the observations of such as are yet but inexperienced in the way. She was, 
indeed, one of those who seem formed expressly for the purpose of being loved, but in 
whom it would be difficult to point out any single quality more calculated than another, 
to excite feelings of affection ; a harmony of character which I have often observed to 
produce the most general attachment to its possessor,—perhaps from the absence of any 
one prominent excellence, which, by being displayed in a more striking relief, gives 
birth to a sense of jealousy on the part of those who are called upon more particularly to 
observe it. But whether this be so or not, certain I am, that no one in our vicinity 
was ever more widely esteemed, or followed to the grave with signs of more une- 
quivocal regret. For our own parts, who lived under the influence of her maternal 
example and advice, that principle of fear which it is the object of some parents to 
inspire into the minds of children, was as unknown in presence as in name. We obeyed, 
and our obedience was implicit, simply because disobedience would have grieved our 
spirits more than the most unpleasant duty she could enjoin ; and we loved her with that 
happy confidence of affection, which is too well satisfied with the consciousness of its 
existence, to search into the reasons which have produced it. Would that there were 
more possessing the same influence from a similar cause! 

The black-framed print which hangs before me, displaying, in all the zigzag intricacies 
of the complicated science of fortification, the works of the redoubtable fortress of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, recalls afresh the memory of one, whom long and affectionate intercourse has 
given a place in my affections all but equal to that usually occupied by a father,—a rela- 
tionship which was well supplied by the individual to whom I allude, on the sudden 
removal by death of the head of our family. Major Falconet, my maternal uncle, was 
the younger son of a respectable family, whose means were too limited to make any far- 
ther provision for him, on his leaving the public school at which he was educated, than a 
cornetcy in Ligonier’s dragoons. With this corps he served his first campaign under the 
Duke of Cumberland, during part of the war which was terminated by the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle, and was present at the celebrated battle of Laffeldt. In the year 1757, he 
accompanied the expedition which effected the destruction of the harbour of Cherbourg, 
and finally terminated his services upon the field of Minden, where a chance shot from a 
French carabineer, which took serious effect in his right hand, deprived him of all power 
of managing his good steed, and all opportunity of periling his person for the future. 
As he had served in so many scenes of action, it may well be imagined that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his profession ; and if all beneath the roof under 
which he resided were not imbued with a similar love for the science of war, it was at 
least no fault of the worthy major’s. Many and many a winter evening, while the wind has 
been roaring, and the rain pattering without, has he beguiled the time with his stories of the 
blockade of Prague and the defence of Hanover, as well as with the exploits of Marshal 
Daun, the prince of Anhalt, and the king of Prussia, covering the table with designs of 
bastions, ravelins, and star-forts, and discussing the claims of the contending parties with 
such minute accuracy, that all the particulars of the family compact and the pragmatic 
sanction became, by dint of constant repetition, as deeply engraved on my memory as 
the letters of the alphabet. The rudiments of the Latin grammar, moreover, I owe to 
his instruction, for my uncle prided himself on retaining bis Eton scholarship to the last. 
A goodly person was the major to look upon ; tall, erect, and commanding in presence, 
with his nicely powdered hair and straight queue disposed with mathematical accuracy, 
and a strict disciplinarian to boot, as far as external circumstances went, although a 
heart more replete with the milk of human kindness never lived beneath the uniform 
which he took pride in wearing. I shall not easily forget the benevolent smile with 
which, laying aside his meerschaum pipe, and copy of Vauban, both of which, as well 
as certain Teutonic phrases in his speech, he had imported from the continent, he con- 
descended to superintend our childish amusements, always contriving to give them some- 
what of a military character; or the air of solemnity with which he was accustomed to 
search in the huge family bible, when presiding at our evening devotions, for the lessons of 
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the day appointed by the established church, for which he was a zealous advocate. In early 
life, the major, I fear, had been’ somewhat infected by the freethinking notions common 
in his day; but a severe wound, and a month’s confinement to his apartment, in a 
foreign country, brought him to a very different state of feeling. For many years his 
stately form was seen, morning and afternoon, in the family pew ; but one Sunday, Major 
Falconet was missing, and, before the next, he was beyond the use or the benefit of 
earthly ordinances, A fever, produced by cold caught on his return from visiting an 
infirm veteran in his own regiment, brought him to the grave at the advanced age of 
seventy-five. His sword hangs in its accustomed place,*and his military charts con- 
tinue to decorate the wall. I cannot allow them to be moved, although I need no 
outward reminiscences to keep alive my remembrance of their former possessor, Ofien, 
on long wintry nights, while I sit by the fire, and muse on the tales of hair-breadth 
escapes by flood and fell, which I have heard from his lips, I fancy that his voice is 
still dwelling in my ears, and, when my reverie is interrupted, almost start to find myself 
alone. 

Ellen, my beloved sister, while I look upon that faded miniature in which the 
limner’s art is bearing witness to the power of obliterating time, how freshly does it 
recall the living original before me! Sixty years !—can it possibly be so long since she 
whom it represents stood by my side, conversing with me in those tones, playful yet 
serious, the effect of which I have seldom heard equalled ?—Ellen, indeed, was gifted 
with an irresistible charm, which pervaded all she said or did, for which I should find 
it difficult to account. To me, who watched her from the days of her infancy until 
the time when I was called upon to follow her to the tomb, she seemed always to wear 
that impress of character which frequently marks those of high intellectual endow- 
ment and deeply-seated feeling; who appear upon this lower earth but to taste of 
the sorrows which it is necessary that all should feel; and to be prepared, by a brief 
though bitter course of trial, for speedy removal to a sphere of higher existence. 
Ardent in fancy, yet quiet in demeanour, presenting but little to attract the notice of a 
superficial observer ; but, when freed from the slight appearance of restraint arising from 
a natura! timidity, surprising into admiration those to whom she addressed herself, by 
the vigour of her imagination and the aptitude of her judgment ; not beautiful, in the 
strict sense of the word, and yet possessed of that intelligent expression which gives to 
beauty its greatest power—such was my sister Ellen at the time of which I am speaking. 
With all this, Ellen was, as may be imagined, an enthusiast, deeply attached to the 
writings of the great authors of our literature, which she had the judgment to appreciate 
at a time when so large a portion of their works lay a mine comparatively untouched ; 
but, above all, dwelling with a feeling of delight scarcely conceivable to those unac- 
quainted with her, on the objects of natural beauty by which we are surrounded. I do 
not think that a cloud could pass across the heavens, or asingle flower bend its head 
before her, glittering with dew, or a star look out fora moment upon the face of the 
stormy sky, without exciting in her the same feeling of delight which, in ordinary minds, 
is excited only by what is singular and uncommon. Sensitive to such a degree, I need 
not say that she was more than ordinarily liable to attachment far deeper in character and 
degree; and such, indeed, was the case. Ellen loved, and thought the feeling deeply 
and ardently returned. It is a well-known property of this subtle influence, to be quick- 
sighted upon every point but the imperfections of the object towards which it is 
directed. I, who was in no wise under its influence, was never fully deceived by the 
attentions and professions of the man who made her confidence and regard the sport of 
his wanton caprice or selfishness. There was too equal an air of composure about him, 
too quick a power of adapting himself to circumstances, too great a plausibility of 
speech, to allow me to think him worthy of one who had placed all her emotions and 
powers under the sway of one deep and concentrated feeling of devotion. The result 
proved that my estimate of his character had been correct. A few days before that for 
which her marriage had been fixed, came a letter, filled with the usual subterfuges 
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couched under family objections, inauspicious circumstances, and vows uttered before the 
judgment was enabled to pronounce how far the performance was practicable—and thus 
ended a courtship apparently so auspiciously begun, and so near its wished-for comple- 
tion. Ellen bore the first shock with far greater composure than I could have expected, 
She did not slacken in the performance of a single duty, nor, to outward appearance, 
spend a single moment in unavailing regret, nor do I remember once to have heard any 
thing like reproach escape her lips ; but the wound, if not perceptible to the outward eye, 
was not the less fatal in its consequences. In a few months her spirits utterly failed, 
and with them her health, which, until that time, had been uninjured. The usual 
remedies were prescribed ; change of scene and place, fresh subjects to divert the mind, 
and new objects to prevent its dwelling on past associations—but in vain, Her strength 
continued to waste visibly, and it soon became a truth which forced itself upon 
the conviction of those who were least willing to entertain it, that Ellen was dying. 
I well remember the evening on which I was suffered to see her on earth for the last 
time—one of those which November so frequently presents, with rapid alternations of 
storm and sunshine, of fallacious calm and driving shower. The wind wailed fitfully 
along the gravel walks, sweeping before it the last yellow leaves which it had torn from 
the waving bough, and the red sun went down angrily amidst a mass of gathering 
clouds, whose dark ridges presented a fearful omen to the mariner of the tempest which 
was to follow. All -without was wild and troubled commotion; all within that dim 
chamber, in which I stood and marked the tide of life retire with slowly-ebbing pulses, 
was tranquillity and peace. If I had never known religion before to be as substantial in 
its doctrines and consolations as any assurance we receive from sense itself, and which 
we are taught to consider as the first and least fallible standard of truth, surely that death- 
bed would have instructed me. Alas! unfortunate Ellen. It was but a day or two ago 
that I visited her forsaken tomb, The gray lichen was climbing over the stone, and the 
long moss, hiding the half-obliterated inscription, too plainly reminded me of the length 
of time which had elapsed, since I first lingered there to indulge my sorrow for the loss 
of one so speedily removed. Well, it does but tell me that the period is nearer, by some 
forty years, when, I trust it is not a presumptuous hope to expect that we may yet meet 
again. 

How different in temperament and manner was my younger sister Margaret, whose 
tambour-frame, bearing witness to a diligence which I once thought perfectly inexhaust- 
ible, still exhibits the mimic flowers which have so long outlived the hand which wrought 
them ; a creature of vivacity and mirth, and with far too great a fondness for realities, to 
bestow much attention upon the immaterial forms which people the realms of imagina- 
tion. During the course of many years, I may sometimes lave seen her health fail, but 
her buoyancy of spirits scarcely ever. Her laugh was music itself ; and her wit, like some 
finely-tempered and polished weapon of an armoury, made rather for parade than use, 
was at all times too much restrained by good-nature to degenerate into satire. Fora 
Christmas meeting, or a Midsummer ramble, Margaret was an invaluable acquisition ; 
nor was there a house within ten miles of us, in which a stranger could remain for more 
than an hour together, without hearing her name mentioned. She was the guest and the 
favourite of the whole county; and well for her did it prove, in after life, that she 
was endowed with that vivacity of spirit, which enabled its possessor to rise amidst 
troubles which would have proved too severe to minds more slightly constituted. 
Margaret married at an early age, and accompanied her husband to the continent, where 
for many years he resided in an official capacity. A lingering illness, however, through 
the course of which, in her attendance upon a sick couch, she displayed all that assiduity 
which woman alone in such circumstances can manifest, at length deprived her of the 
object most prized upon earth, and left her a widow but ill provided for, with a rising 
family to maintain from her limited means. Many were the trials which during the 
performance of this task she was called to encounter, and in more than one instance 
have her rising hopes been frustrated by death; yet the task was well and successfully 
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performed, and that promised strength which, shall always be sufficient for our day, was 
in her case constantly and effectually supplied. When I last saw her, I could not but 
wonder at the little comparative difference which years and sorrow had made in her 
appearance. Her brow indeed was not unwrinkled, nor her lip quite free from the 
expression of care; but the same eye was lit at times with its usual expression of mirth, 
and the same voice spoke cheerfully and confidently of the future as in former years. 
Ker age was like the rich and golden evening, and her death as the sudden sinking of a 
sun unclouded to the last. One circumstance alone in Margaret’s history surprised me. 
Some time before her death, she withdrew from the established church, and attended 
the preaching of a dissenting minister of the gospel in her neighbourhood. And yet it 
mattered not. As it made no difference in the affection I always entertained for her, 
still less will it be likely to produce in that world to which she has been already sum- 
moned, and to which I am hastening, and where, if any thing can excite our surprise, it 
will be, that diversity of opinion upon points so trivial in themselves, should ever pro- 
duce a shadow of coldness between those who were made to co-operate here, and 
to dwell together hereafter. 

So much, in relation to those whose converse once made life delightful. I do not 
now sorrow over their loss, for age is a period more of expectation than despondency ; 
and the mind long accustomed to general mutability, becomes in some measure inured 
to its individual operation, The philosopher of old endeavoured to comfort his 
friend, while suffering under the inflictions of a severe privation, by a description of 
the ruin wrought by years on a long succession of cities once popular and flourishing ; 
endeavouring to make his own calamity appear light, by bringing it into compa- 
rison with an immeasurably larger aggregate of desolation. I doubt the efficacy of 
the remedy; but, if indeed it possesses any power to soothe or to awe us into acqui- 
escence with our own lot, surely with me it should possess no inconsiderable influence. 
Of the unnumbered thousands who set out with me in the morning of life, partakers of 
the same career, how few remain! The whole constitution of society is newly modelled. 
Causes of which our fathers scarcely dreamed, are in active operation ; and new effects, 
with which we are too much surprised strictly to analyze their character, succeed daily 
as their results, Science, government, literature, all that can influence, all that can mo- 
dify the civil condition of mankind, is conducted upon a bold scale of experiment, which, 
whether wearing the promise of success or not, makes us individually tremble when we 
consider the complicated interests and the numerous causes of happiness or misery 
which every movement involves. And to what a mighty drama is this state of things 
the striking and appropriate conclusion? I gaze upon the map of Europe as it existed 
fifty years ago, and think that some wonderful but unsubstantial drama is gliding before 
my sight, as I recall to memory the various events which, since that time, have there, as 
in some mighty theatre, been witnessed. Truly we have lived in times in which history 
will one day find her most imposing materials. Our ears have been startled by the 
crash of falling empires, and our eyes dazzled by the appearances of new and super- 
natural lights suddenly shining from amidst the scattered ruins, We have seen a com- 
paratively insignificant spirit of change rising and growing suddenly into strength and 
importance; nursed one day in the hovel of the peasant, and, in the next, rearing its bold 
front amidst the palaces of kings—neglected, despised, opposed, triumphant, exalted, 
debased, struck down by the hand of military violence, but, like the giant of ancient 
fable, gathering new strength from its fall, and finally standing front to front with its 
adversary in an armed and suspicious truce, which a moment may yet interrupt. We 
have seen war on a scale to which the destructive efforts of former ages appear but 
insignificant and trifling, the whole face of ocean covered with contending fleets, and the 
civilized world bearing the appearance of an universal encampment. We have seen 
kingdoms shifting from hand to hand, with a rapidity as if disposed of by the cast of a 
gamester’s die, and the colossal strength of a military despotism rising like an exhalation 
of the night, worshipped by collected nations, celebrated as indestructible, and feared as 
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if incapable of change ; but, in one hour reversed and prostrated upon earth, the gaze of 
the curious, and the derision of the scornful ; and yet, from all this we have observed the 
signs of more perfect harmony, and more lasting peace produced, as the darkness and 
anger of the tempest are followed by the tranquillity and sunshine of renovation and 
productive repose. 

And, yet, when I turn my eyes to consider the more intimate causes of these singular 
results, I find that, however circumstances may vary, men themselves continue essentially 
the same. ‘Tne scenery and decorations of the drama may, indeed, be altered, but the 
passions represented continue as before; and the actors, influenced by like motives, and 
constituted to experience similar emotions, will at all times continue to bear themselves 
as those who before them have played their hour and departed. Change is produced, 
after all, much more in names than in things, much more in the extent allowed for the 
development of our principles of action, than in those principles abstractedly considered. 
In this respect, one age, stripped of its adventitious and accidental character, will be 
be found to resemble those which have preceded it, to a far greater degree than might at 
first be imagined. What real difference, for instance, is there between the aristocratic 
and democratic factions in the Grecian state of old, and those founded upon the same 
principles, though characterized by different names, among the Italian republics of more 
recent times? between the quarrels of the patricians and plebeians in ancient Rome, 
and those which in France and England, existing between similar orders, have from 
time to time disturbed the condition of social life with more or less violence, according 
to their enlarged or limited sphere of operation? From my own observation, I can state 
that I have observed but little alteration in the pleasures of domestic life, and as little in 
the principle of political action. The influences so concisely enumerated by the Roman 


satirist, ———— votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, 


continue to produce the same varieties of individual character; and as I first found the 
interesis of warring factions, so in all probability I shall leave them. Parties are not changed, 
nor their advocates. Obstinate prejudice, and attachment to useless and obsolete form, 
with that strange spirit of ratiocination which endeavours to prove injustice and oppression 
no longer such when touched by the transforming hand of time, have their official repre- 
sentatives as heretofore ; nor is that indiscriminate disposition to censure, which seems pro- 
vided in civil life as a salutary antagonist principle, less general or active. I have heard the 
same clamour raised against the redress of American grievances during the administration of 
Lord North, which, at a later period, I have heard exerted in opposition to the abolition 
of slavery. I have heard the arguments of short-sighted wisdom in favour of the exclu- 
sion of members and supporters of the same state, differing from ourselves only respect- 
ing points on which al! are surely allowed to differ, from those benefits to which, as to 
our national laws, all should have equal access ; and I have also listened to the cry of 
*No Popery,’ raised by Lord George Gordon and his rabble, at a season when a spirit 
of similar bigotry prevailed, and possibly with far greater excuse than at present. 

I pause, however,—for my remarks on this subject are checked by the recollection 
that one influence at least, hitherto but too lightly appreciated, has arisen, amidst the din 
of political tumults and the confusion of desolating wars, to a far more commanding 
eminence than it has ever yet attained. I allude to the growth of a vital religion among 
all classes of society, and all denominations of men. Dark and clouded by ignorance as 
the present day, contrasted with the unrevealed future, may at some era yet to come 
be esteemed, I remember the time when the moral darkness around us was far more 
extensive, and gloomy to a tenfold, degree : and although, for innumerable reasons, I am 
thankful for the precise period allotted to my sojourn upon earth, I deem myself called 
upon to exercise double gratitude, at being allowed to witness the first brightening of 
that dawn, which, if never-failing prophecy is to be relied upon, shail shortly kindle into 
a bright and universal day. To whatever quarter of the globe I turn my eyes, I observe 
innumerable hands employed in breaking up the uncultivated soil, and scattering far and 
wide the seeds of hope and of life, Yet a little space, and the quickening shower will 
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not be withheld; yet a short season of expectation, and the blessing of increase shall 
amply reward the labourer’s anxiety and care. I see the abodes of misery and vice 
sought out by the ministers of consolation ; the offspring of the poor, once left unpitied 
to the dominion of their own fierce and evil passions, growing up beneath the sound of 
the gospel of peace ; and, lastly, the bonds of Christian fellowship beginning to be felt 
and acknowledged by those who should never have allowed themselves to differ. Surely 
all this will not prove ineffectual and vain! For my own part, if I were allowed to see 
the first-fruits of that harvest for which prayer has so long been exercised, and expecta- 
tion undoubtingly entertained, methinks I could pass from earth almost in the spirit 
described by the Epicurean poet,—a contented and satisfied guest, not because I have 
drained the chalice filled with the pleasures of life to the dregs, and found a second 
draught denied, but as taught from my own experience, by peace and anxiety, by joy 
and sorrow, by the comforts as well as by the anxieties of a sufficiently varied and pro- 
tracted career, that every dispensation of severe trial or unhoped-for deliverance which 
has attended my condition of existence here, has been mercifully meant to qualify and 





prepare me for one far better and more permanent hereafter. 
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Srates and nations have bee compared, 
with reference to their rise, greainess, de- 
cline, and fall, to the individuals of wiom 
they are composed. Infancy, youth, man- 
hood, old age, and dezth have their resem- 
blances, it is thought, ia kingdoms and em- 
pires, where man exists only as a compo- 
nent part or rather particle. It does not, 
however, follow from any logical deduction 
easily imagined, that because men grow 
old, states must therefore grow old, or that 
empires must expire for no other reason 
than that the transitory beings who consti- 
tute them are daily and hourly dying. 
Nations have, undoubtedly, from small 
beginnings, attained eminence, and have 
then declined and become extinct; and 
these stages of their existence have not 
inaptly been paralleled with corresponding 
stages in human life; but the similitude 
may be correct, and yet very erroneous if 
converted into an argument. The natural 
life of man is dependent upon natural 
causes, while the duration of an empire or 
its fall is generally to be traced to causes 
purely moral and political. The former 
belong to the material world—a world of 
decay and mutation ; the latter to the intel- 
lectual world, where deterioration and dis- 
solution are the consequences of error and 
evil, and where change ought to be un- 
known, except in the gradations of increas- 
ing excellence. 

Empires have fallen, it is true, and per- 
haps not one of those now in existence, 
—even that of Britain, which stretches 
eastward and westward, and _ incessantly 
beholds the light of the sun reflected from 
its colonies or its provinces, may not be 
found, except as a name, upon the earth, 
at that fatal day, when the globe itself, 








Yea, all that it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind, 


We are not, however, to conclude that, 
because Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome are no more, there is an absolute 
term in the destinies of nations which they 
cannot outlast. On the contrary, we have 
many reasons to believe, that, as the dura- 
tion of a people is connected, under im- 
portant circumstances, with sacred and 
moral causes, there must be great differ- 
ences in what may be termed the consti- 
tutional health and tendency to longevity 
in different states; and that some may, 
consequently, approximate to that divine 
and intellectual vigour, which is almost 
wholly without the principle of decay. 

In the nations that have declined and 
fallen in ancient times, and in those in 
which we may now perceive symptoms of 
decline, there may always be observed a 
distinction of interests between those who 
exercise the powers of government, and 
those who are governed,—between senates, 
and the people—between sovereigns, and 
subjects—bhetween the rich, and the poor. 
It is also worthy of remark, that, where the 
government and the governed have been 
most assimilated in their interests and their 
rights, there have been most stability and 
general prosperity. Unhappily, we know 
of none in which such an assimilation of 
rights and interests has ever been brought 
to any degree of perfection, or in which it 
has not been more or less counteracted by 
the selfishness of individuals or of combi- 
nations and factions, who have sought and 
established their own particular interests at 
the expense of the people over whom they 
acquired, by talents or intrigue, a paramount 
sway. In the despotisms of Egypt and 
Asia, there seems always to have been a 
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portion of the priesthood, and a party 
about the throne, who shared among them 
the wealth of the people, and the only 
point in which the enslaved populace par- 
ticipated in the proud interests of their 
rulers, was that of the most abject depend- 
ence: their subsistence was the precarious 
wages of their obedience, and the chain of 
servitude exterded from the throne to the 
humblest tiller of the soil. There have not 
been wanting writers, however, who have 
contended that the gradation of dependence 
found in a pure despotism, is the perfection 
of political constitutions, and that under an 
absolute monarch there is a more complete 
consolidation of the interests of the com- 
munity, than under any other form of 
government. Such writers argue thus, that 
were mankind completely enlightened, with 
respect to the mutual dependence of their 
real interests, were those real interests 
correctly understood,-—did the spirit of 
Christianity prevail among us as it ought 
to do,—then might a people entrust them- 
selves to the dominion of a single ruler, 
and leave their happiness entirely to the 
care of him, and of such counsellors as he 
might choose to select. A distinguished 
liberal author of the present day, in his 
interesting work upon England, has not 
hesitated to startle the friends of freedom, 
who are among his principal admirers, 
with the intimation, that civilized men, as 
they find knowledge diffused among them, 
and with knowledge virtuous and religious 
sentiments, will gradually cease from the 
political factions and contentions, and volun- 
tarily relinquish the anxieties and the sus- 
picions implied in the very idea of a 
representative defence against the wrongs 
and errors of the executive power, and 
entrust themselves with confidence to the 
tutelage of a virtuous monarchy. Yes— 
under the dominion of that being who 
preached the doctrine of universal benevo- 
lence, and who, persomfying in himself the 
human race, taught us that obedience to 
the Divine will is perfect freedom, the 
truths of Christianity will be our only 
statutes, and Christ himself our only sove- 
reign; but, on the earth, and amid its 
empires, we have hitherto seen nothing to 
encourage mankind to trust their welfare 
to the despotism of a single man. Even 
were it possible that our progress in know- 
ledge should effect such an improvement in 
our nature, that we might seldom be 
deceived in looking for harmlessness in 
one another, yet must we never expect, 
that, in any merely human state, we shall 
ever be able wholly to lay aside the wisdom 
of the serpent—which is caution. I do not 
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say this to detract in the smallest degree 
from the sublime imaginings of Mr. Bulwer 
respecting the nature of man when en- 
lightened by knowledge, and purified by 
religion: on the contrary, I am certain that 
some well-meaning Calvinists impede, in 
no slight degree, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, by the terms in which they speak of 
the fall and the depravity of the human 
soul. Man, it is manifest, is capable of high 
intellectual attainments and great moral ex- 
cellence; and he is permitted by his Creator 
to proceed with hope in the acquirement of 
science, in the enlargement of his virtuous 
sentiments, and in his acquaintance, through 
the Almighty word, with the Almighty him- 
self. We may look forward, then, with 
the highest expectation, but we must look 
forward also with humility; sensible, from 
history, and from the prospect around us, 
what infirmity, what ignorance, what selfish 
viciousness has frequently blinded and en- 
slaved us! 

That dependence which gives strength 
and duration to nations, must not be that 
which has hitherto been observable in des- 
potisms: it must be mutual. This was 
partly the case in the republics of Greece, 
but a want of political organization, and a 
mixture of slavery with liberty, rendered 
the stability of those republics less perfect 
than even that of the despotisms over which 
they triumphed. They were small, yet 
their deeds were mighty, and they carried 
the arts to an astonishing height of excel- 
lence. This resulted from the assimilation of 
rights which existed among the citizens, and 
enabled them to act upon any public occa- 
sion with unity. But this assimilation of 
rights (I speak of Athens, in particular,) 
was not attended with an assimilation of 
interests, and, consequently, it did not se- 
cure a constant harmony of action ; for, 
instigated by selfishness, their very equality 
of political-claims encouraged their compe- 
tition for wealth, distinction, and power, 
and their liberty continually degenerated 
into licentiousness and turbulence. There 
was scarcely any established diversity of 
rank among the free-born citizens; but 
wealth, power, and splendid rather than 
useful talents, created diversities which were 
perpetually fluctuating from family to fa- 
mily, and from individual to individual ; so 
that ail was excitation, exertion, intrigue, 
corruption, envy, and servility. Such a state 
of society is undoubtedly advantageous to 
the fine arts, to eloquence, to the drama, to 
every species of public display: it furnishes 
the contemplative philosopher also with 
materials for moral theories ; but the virtues 
are known only in the conversations and in 
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the writings of such a people, who, in the 
clash and confusion of their immediate in- 
terests, have no time to put them in prac- 
tice. Life in Athens had no repose ; exist- 
ence was one continued struggle: but the 
intellect, ever in action, was ever bright 
and acute; and the Athenians, though they 
were never happy, were always splendid. 
Men of capacity were always at the head 
of their affairs, but men of pure principle 
never. ‘Though the Athenians,” says an 
historian,* somewhat partial to them, “‘ were 
sometimes directed by persons of integrity, 
virtue, patriotism, and magnanimity, they 
too often listened to the counsels of many 
whose characters were the reverse ; for he 
who could best offer the incense of adula- 
tion to the people, was most certain of their 
confidence and esteem. Such qualifications 
as these enabled the turbulent and licentious 
demagogues, who most resembled the audi- 
ence, generally to prevail in the popular 
assembly ; and the reward which real merit 
deserved, was carried off by specious and 
even noxious qualities.” 

Not in the cold and settled servitude of a 
despotism, nor in the restless fervour of 
democratic competition, do we discover 
that mutual connexion and assimilation of 
interests between man and man, in which 
the happiness and stability of a state are to 
be expected; and I turn from Asia and 
Greece, to inquire in what degree the har- 
monizing principle existed in Rome. The 
government of Rome, during the period of 
the republic, was an aristocracy ; but the 
plebeians, or common Roman citizens, were 
aristocrats as respected the rest of the world, 
and looked upon kings and satraps as in- 
finitely beneath them. There was a com- 
mon feeling in early Rome, more extensive 
and more intense than is perceptible in any 
other people recorded by history ; this was 
a feeling of national pride, which rendered 
the ‘glory of Rome a principle paramount 
to every other in the bosom of every indi- 
vidual, It was, in reality, the religion of 
Rome, to which its brilliant mythology was 
merely secondary and subservient. Never- 
theless, strong and diminant as this prin- 
ciple of public glory and of the honour 
and greatness of Rome undoubtedly was, it 
must be regarded as an external rather than 
an internal motive of action; an impulse 
for display and unity abroad, not a source 
of comfort and concord at home; a trum- 
pet-sound, which, when, as a summons to 
arms, either for defence or conquest, it was 
heard, was instantly obeyed with ardour 
and delight, but which, as it ceased, left 
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the mind in a state of ignorant exhaustion, 
a prey to discontent and turbulence. The 
senators and the citizens of Rome had no 
assimilation of interests, except i war; in 
peace their jealousies broke forth, and a 
season of domestic broils always succeeded 
a campaign of glory. As the miliiary 
renown and the distant conquests increased, 
so did the dissensions of the patricians and 
plebeians, and the still more sanguinary 
contests among the patrician factions them- 
selves, increase also. ‘The wealth of Rome 
had not its source in industry or in com- 
merce. The trade and even the agriculture 
of these masters of the world were chiefly 
conducted by slaves, and they were accoid- 
ingly ill-managed, and uncertain in their 
returns and their produce. The wealth of 
the Romans was the plunder and tribute of 
conquered and enslaved nations. It was 
always casual, sudden, and temporary, 
exactly like the supplies of robbers; so 
that no city ever suffered more by rapid 
transitions from wealth to wretchedness, 
than did Rome during the last century of 
the republic. Rome declined and fell, 
because, by her devastations, she had ex- 
hausted the world; and when she sunk, 
unable to resist the hordes of barbarians 
that assailed her, to how dreadful a state of 
wretchedness were those people of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe found to have been 
reduced, which to the very last she ravaged, 
and from which she had drawn the latest 
dregs of her supplies. 

It is not, then, in a state like that of 
Rome, that that unity of interests, on which 
national stability is founded, is to be met 
with. We must seek it elsewhere; and I 
turn towards Christian Britain with the 
most earnest hope of a more favourable 
result. Perhaps there is no people among 
whom the reciprocity of connecting interests 
is so well understood and acted upon as it 
is among Englishmen; and if it be not yet 
sufficiently felt and acknowledged by us, 
there can certainly be no doubt of the pro- 
gressive state of that principle in the British 
community, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. Nothing can impede that progress ; 
we see daily that the distinctions of society, 
which in the days of feudalism were broad 
and hereditary, are becoming almost im- 
perceptible; and persons of what are termed 
the lower orders, are attaining that intelli- 
gence, and power of investigation, which 
mentally obliterates all the distinctions of 
rank, It would be strange, indeed, that men 
thus situated, should not perceive that the 
prosperity of individuals is mutually depen- 
dent on the prosperity of the whole, and 
gradually set aside all such customs and 
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institutions, which, having originated in the 
military feudalism of the Norman invaders, 
or in the dominion of the papal church over 
our ignorant forefathers, serve only to im- 
pede as well the reciprocity of both rights 
and interests, as the spread of the spirit of 
Christianity, 

There is a pacific change gradually pro- 
ceeding among us, which, if it sometimes 
seems to threaten violence, almost imme- 
diately subsides and flows on in its regular, 
in its destined course. It may indeed be 
traced, and sometimes observed in a turbu- 
lent state, from ‘almost the earliest periods 
of our history. When the Norman barons, 
in resisting the tyranny of the crown, found 
it necessary to call upon the representatives 
of industry and of personal wealth in the 
cities and towns, to share with them and 
the sovereign in the legislature of the king- 
dom, an assimilation of many rights and 
interests was established. Other rights of 
the people were claimed and admitted at 
ensuing periods, so that, instead of bringing 
down the aristocracy by violence, as was 
ruinously and hastily done at an early 
period of the French revolution, the people 
were elevated, by accessions to the rights of 
their representatives, to a level with the 
aristocracy. An evil resulted from this ap- 
proximation, which manifested itself strongly 
during the reign of George the Third ; but 
the remedy grew up by the side of the evil, 
and at length obtained sufficient strength to 
surmount it, and materially if not wholly 
to subdue it. The representatives of the 
people became more assimilated with the 
aristocracy, in whose rights they had been 
permitted so largely to participate, in in- 
terest also, so closely, that in a great degree 
the interest of wealth and power had become 
distinct and separate from the interest of 
the people. The laws were made by the 
aristocracy in one house, and by servile 
dependents on, and the wealthy aspirants 
to, aristocracy in the other. The people 
were not forgotten by this legislative asso- 
ciation, but they were thought of as the 
sources of the production of wealth which 
was forestalled by an enormous national 
debt, and drawn up into reservoirs under 
the disposal of those who held the govern- 
ment itself at their disposal, by every 
means of taxation. It was then that the 
struggle of -the people of this country be- 
came more intense and more agitated than 
the constant competitions of the Athenians ; 
but it was not turbulent, or politically in- 
jurious, It served to extend that sense of 
the connecting interests of society, on which, 
I contend, that the solidity and duration of 
empires are to be founded. The reform 
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bill enlarged the basis of that assimilation 
of rights and views, by which this country 
has hitherto steadily proceeded in the acu- 
mulation of wealth, and in diffusing and 
securing prosperity, Impediments still 
exist, and, perhaps, from the imperfections 
of human nature, must ever exist, to that 
perfect assimilation of such rights and in- 
terests, which ardent minds, in their bene- 
volent and christian anticipations, are per- 
mitted to imagine ; but, if we may not look 
for perfect happiness, we are not forbid- 
den, either by reason or religion, to dis- 
courage the hope of approximating slowly 
and distantly to a state upon earth, in 
which men, labouring together for their 
mutual advantage, may bestow a healthful 
stability to their own nation, It is the part 
of a christian patriot to promulgate, as 
extensively as he can, the idea of this wide 
assimilation of interests in his native 
country; and it is with no small degree 
of satisfaction that I have, during many 
years of a life devoted to speculations of 
this character, traced in this country the 
progress of that assimilation in the con- 
necting ties of all classes with each other, 
which removes farther and farther from us, 
those circumstances to which the decline 
and fall of empires have hitherto been 
assigned, 
—_—— ~+— — 
TWO SKETCHES FROM A WELL-KNOWN 
CONTEMPORARY WRITER. 
God Invisible. 
Muvcu is seeing feeling man actuated by 
the objects around him. All his powers 
are roused, impelled, directed by impres- 
sions made on his sensitive organs, yet 
objects of sense have only a definite force 
upon him. A hundred-weight crushes a 
man’s strength to a certain degree, and no 
more; he sustains it, and bears it away. 
On the edge of the ocean he may tremble 
at the vast expanse, but he tries the depth 
of the shore, finds it but a few feet, and no 
longer fears to enter it, _The waves cannot 
overtop his head ; or, is it deeper,—he can 
swim, and regards it no longer with fear. 
Nay, he builds a ship, and makes this tre- 
mendous ocean his servant, wields its vast. 
ness for his own use, dives to its deep 
bottom to rob it of its treasures, or makes 
its surface convey him to distant shores, A 
much smaller object shall atfect him. more, 
when his senses are less distinctly acted 
upon, but his imagination is somewhat 
roused. He travels in the dark, he starts at 
a slight but indistinct noise, he knows not 
but it may be a wild beast lurking, or a 
robber ready to seize on him, Could he 
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have distinctly seen what alarmed him, he 
had, unalarmed, gone on;— it was only the 
moving of the leaves, waved gently by the 
wind. He stops to consider well, for he 
hears the sound of water falling, a gleam 
from its foaming surface sparkles on his 
eye, but he cannot tell how near he is to it, 
or how distant; how exactly it may be in 
his path ; how tremendously deep the abyss 
into which he may fall at the next step ; 
had it been daylight, could he have ex- 
amined thoroughly, he had then passed it 
without notice: it is only the rill of a small 
ditch on the road-side ; his own foot could 
have stopped the trickling current. This 
effort of indistinctness rousing the imagi- 
nation, is finely depicted in Job iv. 14. 
Eliphaz describes it thus—“ Fear came 
upon me, and trembling which made all 
my bones to shake; then a spirit passed 
before my face; the hair of my flesh stood 
up; it stood still, but I could not discern 
the form thereof.” The senses, in this de- 
scription, are but slightly affected ; the eye 
could not discern any specific form, the 
touch could not examine the precise nature 
of the object; the imagination, therefore, 
had full scope. The mind was roused 
beyond the power of sensible objects to 
stimulate it, and the body felt an agitation 
greater than if its senses had been more fully 
acted on; he trembled, and the hair of his 
flesh stood up. He could not discern 
the form; it might therefore be terrific in 
shape, or tremendous in size; “it stood 
still,” as if to do something to him; to 
speak—perhaps to smite, to destroy; and 
how could he guard against that which he 
could not see, could not tell what, or where 
it was? That which (from what he could 
discern, and still more from what he could 
not discern) seemed to be no mortal sub- 
stance to which he was accustomed, and 
with which, with care or courage, he might 
deal safely; but a spirit, utterly beyond 
impression, yet having unknown power 
to impress him even to-——who can tell 
what degree? The certainty of an object 
so near him, joined to the uncertainty of 
what might be ‘its powers, intentions, and 
natural operations, impressed him deeply 
with awe, expectation, and anxiety. 

How absurd, then, how contrary to all 
their feelings in other cases, is the conduct 
of infidels, who affect to despise God, to 
deny his existence, because they cannot see 
him! or, without affecting this, do actually 
neglect, forget, and do him despite, by 
occasion of this circumstance. Men who 
can be appalled by some distant danger, 
and grow courageous at one near at hand, 
who trembles at a fellow-man or a crawl 
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ing reptile, and only then shews careless- 
ness and hardihood when their foe is al- 
mighty! Without inquiring what Eliphaz 
saw, let us apply these ideas to the supreme 
Spirit, let us meditate on an object of in- 
finitely greater, nearer importance —the 
invisible God—the more impressively im- 
portant, because invisible. Let us, for a 
moment, suppose the contrary to be the 
case: suppose the Deity to be the object 
of our senses, he then loses much of his 
majesty ; he becomes fixed to one spot, that 
in which we can see him; must be distant 
from many other places; and, when reveal- 
ing himself in other places, must be far 
distant from us, even ata time when we 
most need his presence. Nay, we should 
begin to comprehend him, to philosophize 
upon and attempt experiments with him, 
Were he vast as the starry heavens, we 
could measure him ; bright as yonder sun, 
we could contrive to gaze at him ; energetic 
as the vivid lightning, we should bring him 
down to play around us: in no form can we 
conceive of his being the object of sense, 
but we sink him to a creature, give him 
some definable shape, reduce him to a 
man, or a mere idol, and have need to 
provide him a temple made with hands 
for his accommodation. If, indeed, there 
were any doubt of his existence—but that 
man is incapable of reasoning, who rea- 
sons thus. There are proofs enough that 
he is at our right hand, though we do not 
see him; that he works at our left hand, 
though we cannot behold him. Instead 
of asking, ‘with the sneer of doubt, 
“ Where is he?” or, carelessly thinking, 
shall God see?” a much more rational 
behaviour is, with awe and reverence, to 
say, ‘‘ Whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
sence ¢” * Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me.” 
Could any supposition take place even of 
his momentary absence—that he were far 
off on a journey, or asleep and needs 
must be wakened—it might be alleged, to 
sanction the carelessness, provided they 
were aware of his absence, and knew the 
time of his drowsiness or distance. But 
an omnipotent Deity ought to fill us 
with seriousness, and the uncertainties of 
his operations—where ? how ?—when he 
will work—should fill us with deep, lasting, 
and constant awe! He exists! The 
thought makes a temple in every place: 
to realize it, is to begin actual wor- 
ship: whatever I may be about—to in- 
dulge it, is to make all other existence fade 
away, Amid the roar of mirth, I hear 
only his voice; in the glitter of ie 
the 
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bustle of business, I can do nothing but 
pray! 

He is present! What may he not see! 
The actions of my hands he beholds—the 
voice of my words he hears—the thouglits 
of my heart he discovers ; could I see him, 
I might on this side guard against his 
penetrating eye, or, on the other side, act 
something in secret, safe from his inspec. 
tion ; but present, without my being able to 
discern him, I ought to be watchful every 
way. The slightest error may fill us with 
awful apprehensions. “ Even now,” says 
conscience, “‘ he may be preparing his ven- 
geance, whetting his glittering sword, or 
drawing to the head the arrows of destruc- 
tion.” Could mine eye see his movements, 
I might be upon my guard, might shrink 
away from the blow. Buta foe so near, 
and yet so undiscernible, may well alarm 
me, lest the act of iniquity meet with an 
immediate reward, the blasphemous prayer 
for damnation receive too ready an answer 
from his hot thunderbolt ! 

He is a Spirit! what is it he cannot 
do? Vast are his powers, quick his dis- 
cernment, invisible his operations! No 
sword can reach him, no shield of iron or 
brass protect against him, no placid coun- 
tenance deceive, no hypocritical supplica- 
tion impose upon him. It is in my most 
inward thoughts, in every volition he sup- 
ports the negociating principle, while it 
determines on its rebellions, or plans some 
mode by which to elude his all-penetrating 
perception. Vain is every altempt at 
evasion or resistance. God is a Spirit, is 
present every moment, surrounds every 
object, watches my steps, and waits upon 
me accordingly, though I cannot discern 
his form, measure his power, or watch his 
movements. I see him before my face, in 
the bright walks of nature, but “I cannot 
discern his form.” The rich landscape 
shews him wise, good, and bounteous ; 
but how bounteous, good, and wise, who 
can, from the richest landscape, be able to 
guess? The brilliant sun gives a glimpse 
of his brightness, the vast starry concave 
shews his immensity ; but how bright, how 
immeasurable, it were presumptuous to 
say. Hark! he speaks in that bursting 
thunder, or he moves in that crushing 
earthquake, he shines in that blazing comet ; 
so much I can easily discern, but God is 
still far beyond my comprehension; I see 
nothing but the hidings of his power, him- 
self is still unknown. He guides the affairs 
of providence; I see him before my face, 
but “I cannot discern his form.” Who 
but he, could have raised up the Pharaoh, 
the Nebuchadnezzar, of ancient and modern 
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times? Who, but he, could have rooted up 
a firmly fixed throne, and poised a mighty 
nation, on the slender pivot of a strip- 
ling’s energies? I have seen him pass 
before me, in my own concerns, leading 
me in a path I did not know, stopping me 
when on the verge of some destruction, 
filling my exhausted stores, and soothing 
my chafed mind to sweet serenity. I 
could not but say, this is the Lord’s doings, 
and it is marvellous in my eyes; but I can- 
not discern the form of him. I know not 
what he will next do, nor dare I walk with 
presumptuous steps, or repose with self- 
complacent gratulations, and say, my 
mountain stands strong, I shall never be 
moved; but he hides his face for a mo- 
ment, and I am troubled, or withhold his 
hand, and I die. I see a spirit passing 
before me, I hear his voice in the secret 
recesses of conscience, I find there is a 
God, that he is near: he stands still full in 
view, with appalling indistinctness, so that 
“‘T tremble, and the hair of my flesh stands 
up.” Yes, I cannot discern the form, I 
know not what affrights, stops, impresses, 
crushes me. Company I hate, for it neither 
dispels my sensations nor harmonizes with 
them. Solitude I dread, for the invisible 
presence is there seen, and the unknown 
power there felt, in all its terrifying in- 
fluence. To deny that some one is acting 
upon me, must be to deny that I see, feel, 
am anxious. Could I tell what, or who, 
I might call up the wisdom or courage of 
a man to my assistance; but it is the un- 
knowable, yet well known; the indiscern- 
ible, yet surely seen ; the incomprehensible, 
untangible, yet felt, understood, and ever- 
present God ; that supports my trembling 
frame, and meets the warmest wishes of 
my too daring mind, the resolute determi- 
nations, inefficacious exertions, and the 
stubborn submission of an unwilling soul. 
Ah, let this ever-present Invisible encircle 
me with his mercy, defend me with his 
power, fill me with his fear, and save me 
by his almighty grace, Then, though I 
discern not his forin, I shall be conscious 
of his presence, and the delightful con- 
sciousness shail fill me with reyerence in- 
deed, but not make my flesh to tremble ; 
he shall soothe my sorrows, inspire my 
hopes, give me confidence in danger, and 
supplies in every necessity, The con- 
sciousness of his nearness, approbation, and 
mercy shall enable me, like Moses, to 
endure, as seeing him who is invisible. 


On Death. 
The records of Time are emphatically the 
history of Death. A whole review of this 
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world from this hour to the age of Adam 
is but the vision of an infinite multitude of 
dying men. During the most quiet in- 
tervals we perceive individuals falling into 
the dust through all classes, and in all lands. 
Then come floods and conflagrations, 
famines and pestilences, earthquakes and 
battles, which leave the most crowded and 
social scenes silent. The human race 
resemble the withering foliage of a wide 
forest ; while the air is calm, we perceive 
single leaves scattering here and there from 
the branches; but sometimes a tempest 
or a whirlwind precipitates thousands m a 
moment. It is a moderate calculation, 
which supposes ’a hundred thousand mil- 
lions to have died since the exit of the 
righteous Abel. 

Ah, it is true that ruin hath entered the 
creation of God; that sin hath made a 
breach in that innocence which fenced 
round with immortality, and even now 
the great spoiler is ravaging the world. 

As mankind have still sunk into the 
dark gulf of the past, history has given 
buoyancy to the most wonderful of their 
achievements and characters, and caused 
them to float down the stream of time to 
our own age. It is well! but if, sweeping 
away the pomp of life, we could draw 


from the last horrors and death-beds of 


our ancestors, all the illuminations, convic- 
tions, and uncontrollable emotions of heart 
with which they have quitted it, what a 
far more affecting history of man should 
we possess! Behold all the gloomy apart- 
ments opening, in which the wicked have 
died. Contemplate the triumphs of ini- 
quity, and here behold their close; wit- 
ness the terrific faith, the too late repent- 
ance, the prayers suffocated by despair, 
and the mortal agonies. These once they 
would not believe, they refused to con- 
sider them, they would not allow that the 
career of crime and of pleasure was to 
end; but now truth, like a blazing star 
passing through a midnight sky, darts over 
the mind, and shews the way to that 
darknese visible which no light can cheer. 
Dying wretch! we say in imagination, 
is religion true? Do you believe in a 
God, and another life, and a retribution ? 
“Oh, yes !” he answers, and expires. But 
the righteous hath hope in his death. Con- 
template, through the unnumbered saints 
that have died, the soul—the true and in- 
extinguishable life of man, charmed away 
from this globe by celestial music, and 
already respiring the gales of eternity. 
If we could assemble in one view all the 
adoring addresses to the Deity, all the 
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declarations of faith in Jesus, all the con- 
gratulations of conscience, all the admo- 
nitions and benedictions to weeping friends, 
and all the gleams of opening glory, our 
souls would burn with the sentiment which 
made the wicked Baalam devout for one 
moment, and exclaim, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my latter 
end be like his.” 

These revelations of death would be the 
most emphatic commentary on the reve- 
lation of God. What an affecting scene is 
a dying world? Who is that destroying 
angel whom the Eternal has employed to 
sacrifice all our devoted race? Advancing 
onward over the whole field of time, he 
hath smitten the successive generations of 
our hosts with death, and to us he now 
approaches nigh; some of our friends 
have trembled, and sickened, and expired 
at the signals of his coming; already we 
hear the thunder of his wings; soon his 
eyes of fire will throw mortal fainting on 
all our companies; his prodigious form 
will to us blot out the sun, and his sword 
sweep us all from the earth—* For the 
living know that they must die.” 


5 a 
EUROPE IN THE SPRING OF 1834. 


Germany has provided, or is providing, an 
army of 450,000 men; France is consider- 
ably augmenting her already immense 
force; Portugal and Spain are covered with 
troops, actually in the field, and engaged 
in bloody warfare. Switzerland has her 
whole force under arms, yet is involved in 
incessant alarms from all quarters; Austria, 
with an overwhelming force, watches every 
neighbouring state, and is a terror to all 
around her ; while Italy, perturbed through- 
out all her states, is afraid, notwithstanding 
all her manceuvres, to move at all. To what 
can all these mighty movements tend? Are 
they all absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of peace? If so, the turbulent 
spirit must be rampant indeed. If all 
these means are absolutely needful to keep 
the people in subjection, governments and 
the people are no longer one, but twain. 
Here we behold kingdoms and kingdoms 
divided against themselves, — can these 
kingdoms stand? How awful is the period 
in which we live ! 

Greece is steadily progressing in her 
efforts to raise her population up from the 
semi-barbarism which Turkish bondage 
had induced, to the stature of complete 
civilization, order, and learning, if not to 
piety and devotion. 
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The Grand Seignor has once more ap- 

aled to arms, and is blockading the Isle 
of Samos, which, in the late settlement of 
Turkish affairs, was awarded to the Port; 
but has hitherto refused to submit to his 
sway. The sturdy resistance of freemen to 
any yoke of bondage is proverbial, but to 
such a yoke as Turkish bondage amounts 
to, it is terrible ; and the terrors of the con- 
flict have led the way, where the assailants 
are a hundred to one against the assailed, 
to a blockade, instead of an assault—they 
approach this main point in the Archipelago 
of Greece with the utmost caution, well 
aware of the reception they are likely to 
meet with from this handful of brave, dis- 
ciplined men. 

Russia has not made one forward move- 
ment during the spring : she pertinaciously 
holds all she had formerly grasped, and, no 
doubt, longs for more. Nothing further has 
transpired respecting the evacuation of the 
principalities ; indeed, instead of amelio- 
ration, the Turkish question appears to have 
undergone a change for the worse. Con- 
cessions have been wrung from the Grand 
Seignor, which the efforts of Mahomet Ali, 
at Cairo, to place his naval force upon the 
most formidable footing, and assume an 
imposing attitude, have rendered necessary. 
Russia, from being considered to be the 
natural enemy of the Porte, is strangely 
become the friend upon whom that power 
leans for protection : like the bruised reed, 
it will probably pierce its side, even fatally. 

Austria, like the autocrat of the north, 
holds fast her vast supremacy, yielding 
nothing to her own states, nor to foreign 
powers. At Vienna, the congress still con- 
tinues its sittings. What chains are forging 
for Europe there, who can blab forth? 
The secrets of that prison-house are untold ; 
and years may yet elapse before the light 
of day fully divulges them. However, 
there reigns One, King of these kings, and 
Lord of all, who over all reigns triumph- 
ant, and, whatever may be the machinations, 
even of kings, overrules every event. 

Sweden and Norway remain at peace ; 
the capital, Stockholm, amidst the pros- 
perity of the state, have, in a recent 
address, congratulated their sovereign on 
his having relieved the country from a 
foreign debt. May prosperity, peace, and 
truth be theirs always ! 

Denmark, like her neighbour, follows 
peace, and it does not flee from her. If 
less of bustle and protrusion distinguishes 
her from some of her neighbours, the ad- 
vantages resulting therefrom, the absence 
of demoralizing excitements, amply com- 
pensate the slate, and leave it completely at 


leisure to improve the country, and extend 
its commerce. 

Prussia remains in peace. The Poles in 
the vicinity are at length subdued and dis- 
heartened—they are subjects—the subjects 
of Prussia, of Austria, of Russia, as a 
river or a rivulet, a ravine or a moun- 
tain, or an imaginary line drawn by the 
caprice of their conquerors, divides them ; 
which lines were drawn, on the partitioning 
of Poland, by the three mighty states who 
have, through the power of the sword, be- 
come their masters. Alas for Poland ! yet, is 
she not in the hands of Divine Providence? 
May good from God come unto her, for all 
the evils she has suffered! Prussia, one of 
the three potentates who are the parties in 
the congress of Vienna, like the other two, 
is made up of many peoples, 

Spain, in the midst of great internal per. 
plexity, resolves and re-resolves, yet eflects 
nothing ;—her government, in deep distress 
as to pecuniary matters, and, as a natural 
consequence, in military energies, (for 
money is the sinew of war,) rather exists 
than acts with vigour. In the northern 
provinces, the queen’s armies have again 
and again been defeated, and, no longer 
able to keep the field, have shut themselves 
up in the fortresses, and only act upon the 
defensive. Yet, Don Carlos, instead of 
braving those whom he has converted into 
enemies, by claiming the crown of Spain at 
the head of those victorious armies who 
thus fight his battles, after setting out for 
that purpose, has returned to Santarem, 
under the protection of Dom- Miguel. 
Zumalacarregmy, one of his generals, 
enraged at the cowardice of Don Carlos, 
it is rumoured, has declared the four pro- 
vinces which border upon France, inde- 
pendent of the Spanish crown, and pro- 
poses to these states the erection of a 
popular government. In order to dislodge 
Don Carlos from his strong hold in Por- 
tugal, a Spanish army has entered that 
country; and the city of Almeida, taking 
advantage of its protection, has declared for 
Donna Maria. Don Carlos had a narrow 
escape from this army; but General Rodil, 
the commander, writes to Madrid from 
Guarda, his head-quarters, that he cannot 
obtain food or supplies but at the point of 
the bayonet; and that such is the abhor- 
rence of the Portuguese to this invasion, 
that he is rather a prisoner than a con. 


queror, and unless reinforced he must 
retreat. A decree has at length been pro- 


mulgated for convoking the Cortes, the 
first sitting of which is fixed for the 24th of 
July, at Madrid. 

Portugal, perturbed by the continued 
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conflicts between two implacable brothers, 
has yet its soil sanguined with the blood of 
its own children. An irruption of all the 
disposable force of Dom Miguel concen- 
trated in and near Santarem, took place in 
February, which attacked the forces of 
Dom Pedro, occupied in the siege of that 
city, with great impetuosity ; the combat 
continued a whole day, amidst great 
slaughter on both sides ; night alone termi- 
nated the contest, and the following morn- 
ing arose upon these fierce warriors in the 
same itions they originally occupied. 
Dom Pedro, on the subsiding of this 
sttack, detached a body of troops into the 
aouth, and at the same moment Admiral 
Napier sailed for and attacked Figueiras ; 
these appear to have been feints, to draw 
the forces of Dom Miguel to these quarters ; 
for, suddenly quitting Figueiras, Admiral 
Napier, with his usual promptitude, sailed 
away to the most northerly extremity of 
Portugal, and, entering the Minho, took the 
town and fortress of Caminha by surprise, 
and subsequently Vianna, Valencia, and 
the remainder of the fortresses upon that 
river and coast. In co-operation with 
these attacks, General Torres sallied out 
from Oporto with all his disposable force, 
and, defeating a body of Miguelite troops 
which opposed his passage, entered Gui- 
maraens, Braga, and every principal town 
in the province of Minho. Thus is the 
whole province of Minho become subject 
to the sway of Donna Maria II. and the 
troops of Dom Miguel have fled into the 
province of Tras-os-Montes. Coimbro, 
and Figueiras, have been subsequently 
evacuated, leaving all the sea-coast to Dom 
Pedro; and an atttack made by Dom 
Miguel upon St. Ubes has failed. 

France presents itself before us in fearful 
plight; just arising from another paroxysm 
of internal war. Bombs, cannon, mus- 
ketry, sabres, and bayonets, have had their 
glut of slaughter, wielded by the artisans of 
France on the one hand, and the military 
on the other; and the blocdy list of killed 
and wounded is swelled up into thousands. 
Turmoils, headstrong and successive, have 
during so long a period afflicted that un- 
happy country, that the minds of the multi- 
tude, familiarized with conflicts and slaugh- 
ters, and unshocked at deaths, dwell upon 
the heroism of the scenes incessantly exhi- 
bited around them, rather with delight than 
horror, That total shipwreck of religious 
feeling, which produced, continued, and 
consummated the revolution, when the 
multitude passed from the superstitions of 
Rome, and even the pious devotion of the 
reformed churches, to the atheism of Vol- 








taire; and, suspending all divine observ- 
ances, erected the idol of Reason into the 
place of the One God, who is blessed for 
ever, has demoralized France as a nation. 
A whole generation, born and educated 
under this horrid anarchical atheism, has 
arisen up, and these exhibit dispositions in 
accordance with that awful system. The 
infancy and youth of these men occupied 
that impious interval, when the Sabbath of 
the Lord was discarded, the scriptures 
openly derided and burned, all religious 
rites were the objects of scorn and con- 
tempt, and priests, as all ministers of reli- 
gion were called in derision, were held up 
to the abhorrence of the world, and their 
present manners bear awful testimony to 
the depraved education imposed upon them 
during youth. At Lyons, as well as in 
Paris and other places, revolts have taken 
place, barricades have been erected in the 
streets; the artisans, in open rebellion, have 
combated with the military, holding out 
from day to day, and while their dead and 
wounded crowded the streets, ere it was 
possible to subdue them ; great, indeed, was 
the slaughter in the army itself. 

Algiers is pronounced by the legislature 
of France to be a permanent colony of 
that nation. The islands of France in the 
Mediterranean connect the northern coast 
of Africa with the southern coasts of France, 
and the great port of Toulon lies opposite 
to Algiers. he fierce piratical powers 
which held this city and Tunis, were for 
ages an awful scourge to Christian Europe ; 
being Mahometans, and occupying these 
commanding situations on the coast of 
Africa, directly on the line of innumerable 
vessels of all sizes, manned by Christians, 
which from all parts of Europe traded to 
the Levant. The strong piratical vessels of 
Algiers and Tunis, filled with men, ever 
and anon pounced upon these, and, while 
they seized the vessels and their cargoes, 
they carried into slavery their crews and 
passengers, over whom, denominating them 
Christian dogs, they exercised cruelties which 
were universally deplored. We may judge 
of the feelings of a wife, a daughter, or a 
son, on learning that the head of the family 
was captured, during his peaceful voyage, 
by these pirates, and subjected to labour in 
chains, deprived of every comfort, and ex- 
posed to every hardship and insult which 
infidels could inflict, without the least cause 
of offence on his part. A feeling mind 
prefers any change to the rueful state of 
things which so long existed along that 
barbarous coast. 

Leopold, king of the Belgians, has lost 
his only son; he died in convulsions on the 
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16th instant. Leopold, with his queen, it 
is rumoured, have left Brussels on a visit to 
Paris. The Belgian question is to this day 
unsettled ; and the king of the Netherlands, 
longing for the restoration of his territory, 
uses every means in his power to perplex 
the question, and interest in his cause the 
leading powers of Europe: if possible, he 
will kindle a war, which, considering the 
object of contention, would be a most abo- 
minable waste of blood and treasure. 

Great Britain has yet its perturbations— 
without, are the immense ramifications of 
Trades Unions ; and within, the turmoils and 
sweeping enactments of its legislative 
assemblies. If a revolution was in pro- 
gress, to these enactments would be super- 
added fields of blood ;—thanks, unfeigned 
thanks be to the King of kings, our land is 
not yet given up to blood—the sword has 
not yet a commission to pass through it !— 
A war of words, rather than of blows, afflicts 
us, Who shall still this strife of tongues ? 
He alone who gave to the mighty ocean 
boundaries, and said, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” Under the reno- 
vating energies of a genial spring, succeed. 
ing a winter unusually mild, hope leads the 
rustic, as well as the citizen, into the antici- 
pation of a golden harvest.—Peace, is the 
cry, and plenty will crown the land! 
Even so, O Jehovah, and cause our praises 
to arise, as our joys increase, to Thee, the 
giver of every good, and the guardian of 
our isles. If Ireland has heretofore per- 
turbed the British empire, this is less the 
case at the present moment than that she 
torments herself. Blood is rather a holiday 
sport in Ireland, than an awful calamity, in 
the view of its infatuated population :—a 
fight at a fair, at a market, or at an assem- 
bly of the populace, is held to be mere 
amusement ; and even when blood is 
copiously shed on both sides, it is difficult 
to arouse Irish feeling into a proper sensa- 
tion of the horrors of their crime. Why, 
it was a fight, and some, of course, fell ! 
Alas, for this people ! 

Since the conclusive disposal, in the Im- 
perial Parliament, of the Union question, we 
trust agitation, as a hopeless cause, will be less 
frequent and less extensive than heretofore. 
Habits: of industry, frugality, and order 
would soon retrieve Ireland from her semi- 
barbarism, and place her in the front rank 
with civilized nations. 

We have already noted, that hosts of 
agitators, the pioneers of vast armies, have 
gone forth to sap the thrones of kingdoms, 
and level with the dust the institutions of 
ages, in order to erect upon their ruins 


assumptions of arrogance and tyranny, 
more terrific than the despotism over- 
whelmed. We have also noted that hosts 
of men, “whose hearts God hath touched,” 
banded together in the name of the Re- 
deemer of the world, have advanced into 
the field, in firm array, under the names of 
Bible, Missionary, School, Reformation, 
Book, Tract Societies, &c. &c. &c. and 
these, with the Spirit of the Holy One in 
their hearts, and His word upon their 
tongues, have marched, and are marching, 
from nation to nation, to cover the earth, 
and to recover it, in the name of the Lord, 
from the bondage of Satan, to the domi- 
nion, and into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God, the freedom of earth and skies. 
Great Britain has, in these latter days, sent 
forth her full proportion of these hosts, who, 
with patient endurance, amidst scorn and 
persecutions, have borne forth in sorrow the 
precious seed of the word of God; and 
these will, doubtless, in due time, return 
with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with 
them, Psa. cxxvi. The joyful moment has, 
indeed, already arrived; for during the 
closing week of April and the present 
month, the anniversaries of these pious 
hosts, held in the British metropolis, have 
displayed an energy and prosperity hitherto 
quite unexampled in the annals of mis- 
sionary efforts. Success in almost every 
nation, in every clime, and amidst all peo- 
ries, has been announced to listening multi- 
tudes, congregated in the name of the Most 
High God ; the expression of whose rejoic- 
ings filled the ample halls prepared for their 
assemblage, and ascended up with rapture, 
even to His throne, who, over all, reigns 
for ever. 
Wa. CoLtpwe tt. 
King Square, May 24, 1834. 
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MILTON’S DAUGHTERS. 


Two lovely sisters ;—one supremely fair, 

With eye of blue, and auburn flowing hair ; 

The other darker, like the cypress, cast 

Her drooping eye-lids, musing o'er the past; 
Pensive yet lovely,—dreaming like a child, 

Of by-gone days, or fictions dark and wild ; 

Upon them gazed, as tho’ he saw each face, 

(So faint the loss of sight was there to trace,) 

A form of noble aspect, orbless, blind, 

Calm ‘neath that loss, and show’d a lofty mind, 
While o’er his features play’d the tow’ring soul, 
That, full on purpose bent, survey’d the whole ; 
Whose thoughts high raised, with his great task in 
With ardour kindled as his subject grew! view, 
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Words, burning words, found utt’rance, and a voice, 
Cloth’d in the garb of their great master’s choice. 
Theirs was the task, fair daughters of the bard, 
(How high the task, how noble the reward,) 
To pen the outbreathings of a Milton’s mind, 
And ope the wondrous treasure to mankind ; 
Lo! o'er that face expressive beams a smile, 
The fair scribes hang upon his lips the while, 
To catch the tide of numbers from his tongue, 
That like a river flows, majestic, strong, 
Thought urging thought, as did the muse dictate, 
The theme unsung,—‘ Man’s lost, untimely fate ;” 
Ah! lovely daughters,—beauteous scribes, I see 
You both intent to catch his minstrelsy ; 
The one to write the honey’d words that flow ; 
The other list’ning, with fixed eye and brow, 
With eager rapture dwelling o’er the past, 
The high and lofty, or the sombre cast, 
While softer scenes and gentler airs invite, 
Like Eden’s garden wafting calm delight ; 
Whatever turn of mind, or grave, or gay ; 
Each lovely list’ner wins the powerful sway : 
The younger, scenes of tenderness subdued ; 
The elder fed on thoughts of loftier mood. 
Enchain’d they sit, ‘devouring his discourse,’ 
Their sweet employ,—the poet’s best resource. 

J. 8. H. 

—_—_—_. 


TO A LARK SINGING IN LONDON, 


Sweet bird! it well may touch the heart 
Thy lively song to hear : 

Since thou and freedom dear must part, 
To please a listless ear. 


A withered turf, a water-glass, 
A cage, but ill supply 

The teeming field, the dewy grass, 
The temple of the sky. 


Though blithe and careless seem thy notes 
For one thus held in thrall, 

To fancy’s ear they speak of thoughts 
Of sadness in their fall! 


No more thou wing’st thy warbling way, 
From mate and nestlings torn, 

To pour at eve thy vesper lay, 
Or matin hymn at morn! 


No more thou build’st thy little bower 
As wont in days gone by, 

When spring unveils the virgin flower, 
To wake the zephyr’s sigh! 

A captive midst the dull turmoil 
Of crowds to lucre given, 

No more thou’lt cheer the peasant’s toil, 
And lead his thoughts to heaven. 


— ven 
THE SIGH. 


WueEw childhood’s grief our bosom throes, 
Ere yet the tongue can lisp our woes, 
What can our infant pain disclose? 

A sigh! 
When time matures the the mad-cap boy, 
And all seems bliss without alloy, 


What marks the marring of our joy? 
A sigh! 


When youth assumes the would-be man, 
Forecasting life’s precarious span, 
What forms the moral of our plan? 

A sigh! 


When manhood comes, alas! too soon, 

With hap as changeful as the moon, 

What notes the moment of our noon? 
A sigh! 


When fades the flickering flame of age, 
And fate commands us off the stage, 
What stamps the close of life’s sad page? 
A sigh t 
Aberdeen. R——y. 


ee - 
THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Noble the mountain stream, 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness ;—thunder in its deafening sound ! 


Mark, how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sun-beams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies ; 


Thence, in a summer-shower, 

Steeping the rocks around :—Oh! tell me where 
Could majesty and power 

Re cloth’d in forms more beautifnlly fair? 


Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The streamlet, flowing silently serene ; 
Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives ;—itself unseen ! 


It flows through flowery meads, 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse 
Its quiet beauty feeds 
The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 


Gently it murmurs by 

The village church-yard ;—its low, plaintive tone 
A dirge-like melody 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 

By the school-house, and in the sunshine bright; 
And o’er the pebbles leaps, 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 


May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still smal] voice allow'd to plead? 


What are the trophies gain'd ! 
By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath, unstain’d, 
Won by the charities that gladden life ? 


Niagara’s streams might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturb’d ; 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curb’d! 
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Revrew.— The Miscellaneous Works of 
William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. With a Life and Notes. By 
John S. Memes, LL. D., Author of 
“ The Life of Canova,” “ The History 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture,” &c. In Three Volumes, Vol I; 
Life and Jetters. Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
London, 1834. 


TueRe is a pious and domestic interest 
in whatever relates to the biography and 
poetry of Cowper, which will long secure 
from the public a welcome to any new 
edition of his works, or to any writer, who, 
by his researches, can throw a clearer light 
upon the circumstances that characterised 
his retirement from the bustle of worldly 
affairs. Still, however, we are not sure 
that any thing was actually wanted to make 
up the just estimate in which this most 
amiable of poets has been held by all 
classes of society ; nor can we accord with 
Dr. Memes in the idea, “that, while the 
task of illustrating the literature of the past 
has been graced by many eminent names 
of the present age, the writings of the first 
Christian classic, since the days of Milton, 
have been hitherto overlooked.” The re- 
prints of the works of Cowper have been 
numerous ; and, perhaps, there is no writer 
of either ancient or modern date more 
deeply and more extensively impressed 
upon that living edition, the mind of the 
community. Poets of great popularity, 
whose compositions abound in striking pas- 
sages, have appeared since Cowper termi- 
nated his career, but the poet of the Task 
retains his peaceable, his hallowed dominion 
over the heart; and, after having been 
startled, astonished, and delighted with the 
ageants of Scott, the daring brilliancies of 
i. and the fascinating sweetness of 
Moore, we return to the pages of Cowper, 
as to the shelter, the repose, the sanctity of 
a beioved home. 

In the life of this bard of domestic Chris- 
tianity, there is indeed a dark and dismal 
cloud, and it is on account of this inscru- 
table and melancholy gloom, that the public 
has been contented with “that numerous 
class of meagre biographies usually ap- 
pended to his works,” The external 
aspect of Cowper’s existence is, indeed, 
simple and interesting, and his works ex- 
hibit a mind congenial with that exterior. 
What more does the general reader ask, 
or what does it concern those who imbibe 
the pious sentiments of his inspired strains, 
or have their sensibilities awakened to the 
sweetness of domestic and rural enjoyments, 
2D, SERIES, NO. 42,—VOL, IV. 
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to know that there were days and years 
during which that highly gifted spirit was 
totally deprived of its powers, trembling 
beneath a chaotic confusion of thoughts, 
and conscious only of the apprehended 
anger of an offended God? The investi- 
gation of such a state of being is painful 
and difficult for those who are drawn to the 
volumes of Cowper by their love of poetry ; 
nor is it suited to any but to him who, to 
deep and correct religious impressions, 
unites much philosophic calmness. Dr. 
Memes seems somewhat over-anxious, we 
think, to vindicate religion from the charge, 
indirectly at least brought against it by 
some of the friends of the poet, of being 
the cause of those oppressive sorrows, under 
which a mind so naturally benevolent, and 
so open to pleasurable ideas, laboured, 
during these awful visitations. At the 
period when the “thoughtless aspersions,” 
of which the worthy Doctor complains, 
found their way, with any credit, to the 
public, those humiliating diseases, by which 
the human intellect is more or less dark- 
ened, were little understood, and were 
generally attributed to some mental influ- 
ence. We know that the mind acts upon 
the hody, and produces great and decided 
changes in the physical system; but we 
know, also, that the body acts on the mind, 
and that the physical causes of mental 
depression or aberration are numerous and 
definable, while, on the contrary, those that 
are supposed to have their origin in the 
mind are comparatively few, though they 
are often attended by striking character- 
istics. At the time when Hayley wrote the 
very diffuse, and we may say unpoetical, as 
well as unphilosophical, life of his friend, 
the effects produced by the field-preachings 
of Whitfield and of Wesley were fresh 
upon the public recollection, and Hayley 
had neither the habit or the talent to look 
beyond the apparent or the generally as- 
signed cause of any mental affection. It 
was the fashion to accuse religion, when 
carried, according to these acgurate ob- 
servers, to a certain degree of enthusiasm, 
of producing insanity. The publications of 
the middle of the last century abound in 
denunciations of this nature: the Critical 
Review had its warnings against religious 
fervour ; and there were not wanting clergy- 
men of the church of England, who, from 
the pulpit, admonished their congregations 
against the prevailing tendency to fanaticism 
and religious madness. 

Since that period, the psychology of 
man has been more clearly investigated, 
and, if not completely understood, is at 
least cleared of those absurdities which 
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placed the mind at variance with itself, 
made reason the source of irrationality, and 
converted religion, from the enlightener, 
into the darkener and the depresser of the 
intellect. We have now every cause to 
conclude, that Cowper’s “ mental afflic- 
tions” had a purely physical origin; and 
that, whatever traces of either moral or 
religious impressions might manifest them- 
selves during those awful paroxysms of 
stupor, they were nothing more than floating 
and unsettled ideas existing in his disturbed 
mind, totally powerless with respect to any 
influence over the disorder itself. Had Dr. 
Memes properly considered this, he would, 
we think, have saved both himself and his 
readers much pain. We are not, indeed, 
inclined to say that rigid Calvinism, under 
the tutelage of such persons as the Rev. 
John Newton* and Mrs. Unwin, was 
likely to relieve a mind so circumstanced ; 
but had there not existed a more determi- 
nate bodily cause, the intellect, which, in 
its healthy state, displays as much strength 
of judgment as vivacity of imagination, 
would not have fallen prostrate before even 
the most gloomy and most discouraging 
doctrine of the Genevese school, however 
strictly and dogmatically interpreted. 

The public is so well acquainted with 
the leading incidents with which the life of 
Cowper was marked, that we may spare 
ourselves the trouble of a strict analysis of 
the very able memoir now before us, in 
which, notwithstanding the exception we 
have already taken, we have found much 
critical accuracy and correct religious sen- 
timent. We pass over the ancestry of the 
poet: we think not of his grandfather, the 
judge in the common-pleas, nor of his 
grand-uncle Earl Cowper, lord high chan- 
cellor of England, when we are tracing the 
origin of the author of the Task. The 
earliest ideas of the infant are the com- 
mencement of a train of thoughts, through 
which the imagination of the bard darts 
rapidly, like a beam of light over a string 
of pearls, eliciting a different reflexion and 
a varying colour from each, as it touches 





* “John Newton,” the spiritual friend and confi- 
dant of the poet, “was born in London, in 1725; 
went to sea in the merchant and slave trade; lived 
a most profane life; became reformed, entered the 
church, and embraced the tenets of rigid Calvin- 
ism, so far as these can be reconciled with the 
doctrines and discipline of episcopacy. Being first 
appointed rector at Olney, he was thence translated 
to St. Mary Woolnoth, in London, where he died in 
1807. His writings are, Autobiography, Cardi- 
phonia, Omicron's Letters, Hymns, and Sermons ; 
but his intimacy with Cowper will prove his best 
passport to fame.”—Noles to Cowper's Letters, p. 41. 


them in turn. On the very earliest ideas of 
childhood much of the character of the 
future man, with t to his mental 
powers and intellectual pursuits, must ne- 
cessarily depend : these can never be known 
with certainty, with respect to any indivi- 
dual, but there was, in the infancy of our 
poet, circumstances that seem to point out 
some impressions which were destined to 
take the lead among his future mental asso- 
ciations. 


“ The infancy of the future poet suffered under 
those incipient maladies, both of mental] and bodily 
constitution, which rendered so large a portion of 
his after existence a sad alternation of gloom and 
precarious sunshine : 

Wretch even then—life’s journey just begun. 


Yet might it be supposed that his childhood had 
been gladdened by an unusual share of early enjoy- 
ment, since its tenderest associations are found 
abiding bright and permanent after fifty years of 
disappointment and sore affliction. The happiness 
of our first youth is indeed an ordinary, yet ever 
sweet delusion, whose fair record 


Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 


But to this season in Cowper's life there attached a 
melancholy and peculiar interest, imprinting on his 
young heart the memory of joys never known 
again. His home in the rectory of Berkhampstead 
appears to have been the abode of perfect domestic 
happiness. His parents, tenderly attached to each 
ether, seem to have experienced, during their 
union, but one cause of inquietude, in the delicate 
health of their children; of whom, seven in number, 
three sons and four daughters, only the eldest, 
William, and his youngest brother, survived to 
maturity. But, above all, Cowper's first years were 
solaced by a mother’s care—and a mother, too, 
eminently qualified faithfully and tenderly to dis- 
charge the duties of that parent whose temper, 
diligence, and taste so greatly conduce to form the 
future character, while they so entirely constitute 
the present happiness of her offspring. To perfect 
purity of conduct, Mrs. Cowper is said to have 
united singular sweetness of disposition, and that 
gentle firmness of purpose which, while it attracts 
by love, impresses also with respect. 


All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no gall, 
Adds joy to duty—makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may. 


This accomplished and excellent woman, who, to 
borrow the comprehensive tribute which still in- 
scribes her monument, had lived 


The best of mothers and the kindest wife, 


died in childbed at the early age of thirty-four, on 
the 13th of November, 1737. Her interesting son 
was thus left an orphan on completing his sixth 
year. 

“The premature loss of such a guardian is a mis- 
fortune rarely, if ever, to be fully repaired. But, 
on feelings like Cowper's, and circumstanced as he 
was, the bereavement fell in all its unmitigated 
bitterness. From earliest childhood affectionate, 
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yet timid and sensitive to an extreme degree, he 
stood peculiarly in need of the soothing and 
strengthening attentions of maternal watchfulness, 
and the quiet of home enjoyments. When this 
first visitation, then, is considered in its immediate 
effects upon a mind so constituted, but more particu- 
larly in the s thus oc d by removal 
from all on whose sympathy he could repose, it 
may reasonably be assumed, as a main cause, if not 
in originating, at least in keeping awake these 
morbid sensibilities, which, growing with his 
growth, troubled at length the entire current of 
thought. A temper of this cast, that it may ac- 
quire fortitude, and learn to regulate its affections, 
especially requires in early life a support and 
guidance in the attachment of those around. Nor 
do we here lay too much stress on the feelings of a 
child, whether regarded in themselves, or in the 
inferences to be thence educed. His own repeated 
and melancholy confession is explicit as to the 
depth of his sorrow on the infliction of the cala 
mity; while we know that events prolonged the 
impression of this regret to more considerate 
years. 





My mother! when I learn'd that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears | shed ’ 

I heard the bells toll’d on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 


*‘It is ‘the more imperative upon a biographer, 
who would do justice to the moral applications of 
his subject, early and accurately to trace in their 
progress those external circumstances which may 
have conspired to the mental aberration of Cowper, 
that by erring or biassed judgment it is frequently 
ascribed to religion. Among these circumstances, 
his numerous letters furnish the strongest evidence 
that we are to rank the immediate effects and the 
consequences of his mother’s death. The affecting 
and exquisitely beautiful poem, now quoted, ex 
pressed the genuine feelings of his heart,—feelings 
which had cherished the memory of her tender- 
ness, and even of her very lineaments, with such 
fidelity, that, after the lapse of half a century, the 
recollections of infancy could discern through the 
tears of age the resemblance of a portrait. ‘I am 
delighted,’ writes the poet, ‘ with Mrs. Bodham’s 
kindness in giving me the only picture of my 
mother that is to be found, I suppose, in all the 
world. I had rather possess it than fhe richest 
jewel in the British crown, for I loved her with an 
affection that her death, fifty-two years since, has 
not in the least abated. I remember her, too, 
young as I was when she died, well enough to 
know that it is a very exact likeness of her, and as 
such is to me invaluable. Every body loved her, 
and with an amiable character so impressed upon 
her features, every body was sure to do so.’ Wri- 
ting to the lady who had sent this valued gift, he 
says, ‘ Every creature that bears an affinity to my 
mother is dear to me; and you, the daughter of her 
brother, are but one remove distant from her. I 
love you, therefore, and love you much, both for 
her sake and for your own. The world could not 
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have furnished you with a present so acceptable to 
me, as the picture which you have so kindly sent 
me. I received it the night before last, and viewed 
it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits akin to 
what I should have felt had the dear original pre 
sented herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and 
hung it where it is the last object that I see at 
night, and of course the first on which I open my 
eyes in the morning. She died when I completed 
my sixth year, yet I remember her well, and am an 
ocular witness to the great fidelity of the copy. I 
remember, too, a multitude of the maternal tender- 
nesses which I received from her, and which have 
endeared her memory to me beyond expression. 
One other quotation from the poet’s Private Corre- 
spondence may suffice on this subject: ‘I have 
lately,’ says he, writing to Mrs. King, ‘received 
from a female cousin of mine, residing at Norfolk, 
whom I have not seen these five-and-thirty years, a 
picture of my own mother. She died when I wanted 
two days of being six years old; yet I remember 
her perfectly, find the picture a strong likeness of 
her, and, because her memory has been ever pre- 
cious to me, have written a poem on the receipt of 
it; a poem which, one excepted, [ had more plea- 
sure in writing than any that lever wrote. That 
one was addressed to a lady, (Mrs. Unwin) whom I 
expect in a few minutes to come down to breakfast, 
and who has supplied to me the place of my own 
mother, my own invaluable mother, these six-and 
twenty years.’ 

“ These, and many other passages which might be 
here introduced if necessary, but with which the 
reader who peruses these volumes will become fami- 
liar, sufficiently prove that the death of Mrs. Cowper 
shed an influence over the whole after-life of her son. 
Meanwhile, the event thus keenly felt on the instant, 
thus permanently lamented throughout the future, 
wrought a sad change io the orphan boy's immediate 
situation. Under the indulgent superintendence of 
his mother, by attending for a few hours daily at the 
school of his native village, he had already made 
some progress in education. Of the tenderness with 
which the little wants of his childhood were cared 
for at this period, he has left an exquisite picture, a 
delineation of maternal endearments, which comes 
home to every heart with the warmth of its own first 
and purest feelings — 

—Where the gard’ner Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 
In scarlet mantle warm, aod velvet capp’d. 


Or the still more domestic offices of the same ma 
ternal love, which thus guarded him from outward 
harm : 


Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou migni’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties, ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd, 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d. 


That nothing might be wanting to the filling up of 
the canvass in this delightful family-piece, we have a 
representation of the same interesting pair in the midst 
of their in-door and mutaal joys :- 


Could Time, bis flight reversed, restore the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head, aad 
smile ;) 
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Could those few pleasant days again appear, 
Might one wish bring them—would I wish them 
here ? 


I would not trust my heart, the dear delight 
Seems 80 to be desired.” —p. 6-11. 


Our readers, if we may estimate their 
pleasure in perusing this long extract by 
the delicate and interesting picture which it 
offers to their sensibility, will not blame us 
for hesitating, as we ran over it, to close it 
at a preceding paragraph. It affords us a 
lovely view of all that is beautifully do- 
mestic in the poetry of our amiable bard. 
His heart was pre-eminently filial ; while, 
instead of having the affections of a mother, 
to which his timid and unworldly spirit 
could cling, and around which it could 
twine its hopes and its apprehensions, he 
was early thrown among strangers, and 
compelled to bear evils and cruelties, which 
overpowered the delicacy of his disposition, 
and left a sense of unjust suffering upon 
him, which no length of time could obli- 
terate. 


“ Cowper's instructor was a Dr. Pitman, a respect- 
able scholar, and a humane man. ‘This, however, 
did not prevent the poor boy from being very miser- 
able in his new mode of life. Indeed, with his shy 
and timid disposition, so ill adapted to withstand the 
rude tyranny of bad-tempered companions, and la- 
bouring under a feebleness of constitution, which 
disqualified him from mingling in the boisterous 
amusements of even the good-natured, it was next to 
impossible that he could have been otherwise than 
uphappy. ‘ Here,” to quote his own words, ‘ I had 
hardships of different kinds to conflict with, which I 
felt more sensibly in proportion to the tenderness 
with which I had been treated at home. But my 
chief affliction consisted in my being singled out 
from all the other boys, by a lad about fifteen years 
of age, as a proper object upon whom he might let 
loose the cruelty of his temper. I choose to forbear 
a particular recital of the many acts of barbarity 
with which he made it his )usiness continually to 
persecute me. It will be sufficient to say, that he 
had, by his savage treatment of me, impressed such 
a dread of his figure upon my mind, that I well 
remember being afraid to lift up my eyes upon him 
higher than his knees, and that 1 knew him from his 
shoe-buckles better than any other point of his dress, 
The cruelty of this boy, which had long been prac- 
tised in so secret a manner, that no creature suspected 
it, was at length discovered, and the perpetrator ex- 
pelled from the school.”—p. 13, 14. 





In the choice of a profession, the father 
of Cowper was guided by views which are 
too apt to mislead a parent who looks with 
anxiety to the future prosperity and eleva- 
tion of his son. In the courts of law, the 
family had attained rank and distinction, 
and a degree of respect was, in that honour- 
able walk of life, attached to the name of 
Cowper, that seemed to secure success to 
abilities of a class much inferior to those 
which our poet was found to possess at a 
very early period of his boyhood. It must, 
however, have been apparent, we think, 
even in his youth, that the mind of Cowper 


was not of that texture which is suited to 
the legal profession; but the father was 
attracted by the promised advantages, and 
not a doubt was suffered to exist respecting 
the fitness of the object for the benefits 
so obviously prepared for him. It is true, 
that the majority of young men are obliged, 
in a less or in a greater degree, to accom- 
modate themselves to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and to avail them. 
selves, in the best manner they can, of the 
influence or interest presented to them; but 
the temperament of Cowper rendered him 
purely contemplative with respect to the 
business of the world, and he shuddered at 
the selfishness which seemed to him to be 
the spring of social action, and to repel 
him whenever he approached it. Had his 
father destined him for his own profession, 
the church, and had he espoused his beloved 
cousin, and sought the quiet of religious 
and domestic retirement in a country liv- 
ing, his days would probably have been 
happier, but the prospect of wealth and 
honour appeared bright and inviting, and 
there are few fathers, who, having it in their 
power to point out to their children the 
path to such splendid attainments, do not 
congratulate themselves upon having done 
their duty, without sufficiently considering 
that the children may be wholly unable to 
move in the path thus opened to them. 
Cowper, having gone through the usual 
routine of study, in conforming with his 
father’s views rather than his own inclina- 
tions, took chambers in the Inner Temple, 
but it was soon apparent that it was not to 
law that he was to look even for the means 
of subsistence. In his twenty-fifth year his 
father died, and for some time subsequent 
to that event we have little notice of the 
pursuits of the poet, except that they were 
chiefly engaged in the attainments of elegant 
literature. His connexion with the law 
was little regarded, and his patrimony, 
which was not great, 'being nearly exhaust- 
ed, his friends began to be alarmed at his 
situation. His uncle, General Cowper, 
was patentee of the clerkship of parlia- 
mentary committees, and, on the death of 
the clerk of the journals of the House of 
Lords, changes became necessary, by 
which the offices of reading clerk, and the 
clerkship of the committees, fell under his 
appointment. Cowper was nominated to 
the latter, the more lucrative office of the 
two. He was thus, at the age of thirty- 
one, on the eve of permanent and honour- 
able affluence. His heart, too, had its full 
share in this anticipation of prosperity. He 
might realize his long cherished hopes of 
happiness, in marrying his amiable cousin, 
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whom he tenderly loved, and to whom, 
after reading Mrs. Greville’s prayer for 
indifference, he had addressed a copy of 
verses, which conclude with the following 
beautiful stanzas :— 


“Let no low thought suggest the prayer— 

Oh! grant, kind Heaven, to me, 

Long as I drvw ethereal air, 
Sweet sensibility ! 

Where’er the heav’nly nymph is seen, 
With lustre-beaming eye, 

A train, attendant on their Queen, 
(The rosy chorus) fly; 

The jocund Loves in Hymen’s band, 
With torches ever bright, 

And gen’rous Friendship hand in hand, 
With Pity’s wat’ry sight. 

The gentle Virtues, too, are join’d 
In youth, immortal warm, 

The soft relations, which, combined, 
Give life her every charm 


The Arts come smiling in the close, 
And lend celestial fire ; 
The marble breathes, the canvass glows, 
The Muses sweep the lyre. 
‘Still may my faltering bosom cleave 
To suff’rings not my own, 
And still the sigh responsive heave, 
Where’er is heard a groan. 
‘So Pity shall take Virtue’s part, 
Her natural ally, 
And fashioning my soften’d heart, 
Prepare it for the sky.’ 
This artless vow may Heaven receive, 
And you, dear maid, approve ; 
So may your guiding angel give 
Whate’er you wish or love. 
So may the rosy-finger’d hours 
Lead on the various year, 
And ev'ry joy, which now is yours, 
Extend a larger sphere. 
And suns to come, as round they wheel, 
Your golden moments bless, 
With all a tender heart can feel, 
Or lively fancy guess.” p. 56, 57. 


But the sensibilities of the poet had _per- 
vaded and usurped the time claimed by 
the dry and disgusting tasks of the lawyer, 
and the love of the muse had been scru- 
pulously jealous of all attention to acquire- 
ments, always injurious to her empire over 
the human intellect, and frequently subver- 
sive of it. Dr. Memes, with the severity 
of a task-master, or rather of a pedagogue, 
will admit “ neither the plea of sensibility, 
nor an alleged tendency to constitutional 
melancholy, as extenuations in the present 
instance.” He calls aloud for the rod, and, 
as he lays it on, cries out between every 
strike, “ these, these are the consequences, 
of a youth and manhood misspent !”°— 





and then turning round to the poor boys, 
trembling on their several forms, he adds, 
“To conceal this (Cowper’s idleness and 
waste of time) would be to forego the 
benefit of a striking example to the young, 
that a manly, self-denying application, 
while it invigorates the whole character, 
will render a profession, at first most 
repugnant to the feelings, both agreeable, 
and the mean of honourable success.” 
We have heard this very pithy sentiment 
in nearly the same words, more than a 
hundred times, during our youth, from a 
certain worthy gentleman, as he laid down 
the birch which he had been very vigor- 
ously brandishing. Such men can see no 
difference between the Greek grammar and 
Homer ; they cannot comprehend the lite- 
rary wealth which Cowper had collected, 
and which was afterwards to become a 
rich capital of delight and instruction to the 
moral and religious world, but they must 
fall foul on him for not possessing, on a 
particular occasion, a store of comparative 
rubbish, which his delicate mind was little 
adapted either to pick up or to retain. 
No, this unfortunate deficiency of our 
poet, and its lamentable result, afford us, 
instead of ‘* the best proof of the prudence 
with which his father had selected his pro- 
fession,” a dreadful testimony of the short- 
sightedness of the man, who, in his atten- 
tion to the worldly gold and grandeur of 
the legal profession, entirely overlooked 
the more brilliant and more valuable ore 
of his son’s intellect, and consequently con- 
demned him to unmerited disappointment 
and bitter distress. 

No sooner was this prospect of prosperity 
opened to the unhappy bard, than he felt, 
all at once, a consciousness of his incapa- 
city to fulfil the duties of it. He wrote to 
his uncle requesting that, instead of the 
clerkship of the committees, he might be 
nominated to the journals, which was of far 
less value, but required less legal erudition. 
The exchange having been made with 
some difficulty, and much to the disquiet 
and displeasure of the General, Cowper set 
about preparing himself for the employ- 
ment. He was led to expect an examin- 
ation before the bar of the House, touching 
his fitness for the office. This was a source 
of instant alarm. It was necessary that he 
should visit the office of the journals daily, 
in order to qualify himself for the strictest 
scrutiny. His whole frame was convulsed 
with apprehension. He felt that his nerves 
would not sustain him during such examin- 
ation, and he describes the sensation which 
the idea occasioned him—as an incipient 
insanity,—which it in reality was. The 
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following extract is from Cowper’s own 
narrative :— 


“ My continual misery brought on a nervous 
fever; quiet forsook me by day, and peace by 
night ; a finger raised against me was more than I 
could stand against. In this position of mind, I 
attended regularly at the office, where, instead of 
the soul upon the rack, the most active spirits were 
essentially necessary for my purpose. I expected 
no assistance from any one, all the inferior clerks 
being under the influence of my opponent ; accord- 
ingly I received none. The journal books, indeed, 
were thrown open to me—a thing which could not 
be refused—and from which, perhaps, a man in 
health, and with a head turned to business, might 
have gained all the information he wanted. It 
was not so with me: I read without perception, 
and was so distressed, that, had every clerk in the 
office been my friend, it would have availed me 
little, for I was not in a condition to receive instruc- 
tion, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts with- 
out direction.”—p. 69. 


Previous to the assemblage of Parlia- 
ment in the subsequent autumn, Cowper 
past some time at Margate, with his cou- 
sins, and began to recover his spirits, but 
the dread of the examination was not to be 
banished. He describes his reflections on 
awaking in the morning as “ horrible and 
full of wretchedness.” We have scarcely 
patience with the cool complacency with 
which Dr. Memes challenges us to deny that 
the anguish which the afflicted bard suffered 
was blameable. What does he mean? We 
are not prepared to say that pain, either 
mental or bodily, is so subjected to the will 
as to be considered a moral agent, liable to 
either praise or condemnation. But the 
doctor is a complete stoic, and can stop to 
lecture with common-place morality, upon 
the writhings of a species of mental torture, 
with which he has not the slightest sym- 
pathy. “A little manly exertion,” says 
our persevering philosopher, “could have 
given no great pain even at first, while 
every day would have rendered the pain 
less, and finally set care at defiance for 
life.” How little can such a lecturer be 
aware of the acute sensitiveness of an intel- 
lect —sore, raw, inflamed, — tremblingly 
alive at the apprehension of the slightest 
touch, The nerves were lacerated, and 
the very thought of exertion was agony. 

In October 1763, Cowper returned to 
London, and revisited the journal-office, 
the scene of his ineffectual labour, and felt 
all the urgency of necessity for exertion, and 
all the despair of success, He stood de- 
void of mental energy ; a mortal numbness 
was — his brain: he felt as if his soul 
was dead within him, and he wished 
anxiously that his body was dead also, 
—that he might wholly cease from that 


consciousness of death that was upon him. 
Throughout the narrative which the poet 
has himself given of his truly aficting con- 
dition at this period, there is a melancholy 
interest that leaves us not a moment to turn 
to the imperturbable doctor, who accom- 
panies it with a string of apophthegms 
against which it is impossible to say any 
thing, but that they are out of their place. 
It is unfortunate that Cowper's narrative is 
not given separately, and therefore cannot 
very easily be separated from his biogra- 
pher’s comments. 

| “* Now came the grand temptation—the point to 
which Satan had all the while been urging me,—the 
dark and hellish purpose of self-murder. I grew 
more sullen and reserved, fled from all society, even 
from my most intimate friends, and shut myself up 
in my chambers. Being reconciled to the apprehen- 
sion of madness, my only fear being that my senses 
would not quit me time enough to excuse my appear- 
ance at the bar of the House of Lords, I began to be 
reconciled to the apprehension of death, though for- 
merly, in my happiest hours, 1 hed never heen able 
to glance a thought that way, without shuddering at 
the idea of dissolution. | now wished for it, and 
found myself little shocked at the idea of procuring 
it myself.”—p. 73. 

About a week before the time appointed 
for his appearance at the bar of the house 
of lords, the miserable bard purchased a 
phial of laudanum, which he kept con- 
cealed about his person. A letter in the 
newspapers, which he read at a coffee. 
house, struck him as being intended to 
satirize his appointment to an office for 
which he felt himself so little qualified. 
He resolved instantly upon self-murder. 

“* Flinging down the paper,” he says, “I rushed 
hastily out of the room, directing my steps towards 
the fields, where I intended to find some house to 
die in, or, if not, to poison myself in a ditch, when I 
should meet with one sufficiently retired.”....** Be- 
fore 1 had walked a mile in the fields, a thought 
struck me that I might yet spare my life—that I had 
nothing to do but to sell what I had in the funds, 
(which might be done in an hour) go on board a ship, 
and transport myself to France.” 


Of the following extract, in which we 
have a scene which awfully displays the 
insanity which had obtained a complete 
ascendancy over a mind so naturally lucid, 
delicate, and correct, much is necessarily 
from the text of the biographer, but the 
conclusion is from Cowper's own nar- 
rative— 


** But no sooner had Cowper returned to the bustle 
of men’s traffic—to the scene of bis former associa- 
tions—tban sinful thoughts also returned. Imagiviog 
himself liable to interruption in his chambers, he 
now exchanged the design of poisoning for a death 
by drowning. Ordering a coach, he drove, in this 
frame of mind, to the Tower Wharf; and again cir- 
cumstances interposed to save one who had abandoned 
himself. The tide was low, and on the wharf, where 
he had resolved to cast himself into the river, sat a 
porter watching some goods. [The least obstacles 
deter a mind conscious of evil intentions, but these 
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were real obstructions. Getting into the coach, which 
he thought he had just quitted for ever, and pulling 
up all the blinds, he determined upon drinking the 
laudanum in this situation. After many abortive 
attempts, made during the interval, in which he felt 
the phial as it were swayed away from his lips, as if 
by an invisible hand, he once more reached the 
Temple, half dead with anguish, and stupified by the 
fumes of the drug, and some drops that had been 
swallowed in this internal straggle. Alighting and 
hastening to his cha abers, he prepared resolutely to 
finish the work of the enemy of his soul. Locking 
oth the outer and inner doors of his apartment, he 
got into bed half undressed, and poured the landanum 
into a small basin, placed within reach upon a chair. 
Io this situation, shuddering with horror at the 
thought of what he was about to perpetrate, he lay for 
some time, bitterly reproaching himself for cowardice 
and folly, yet still overruled by an inward voice, 
which seemed to sound iu his ear,—* Think what you 
are doing! Consider, and live !’ 

* At length, with desperate intent, he extended his 
hand to the deadly draught; his fingers lost all 
power, and could not lay hold. ‘I might still have 
made a sbift,’ such are his words, ‘ with both hands, 
dead and lifeless as they were, to have raised the 
basin to my mouth, for my arms were not at all 
affected.’ But this new difficulty—the torpid con- 
traction of his extremities, struck him with something 
like reverence and wonder as a divine interposition. 
While he lay musing on these better thoughts, he 
heard a key turned in the lock of the outer chamber 
door, and his laundress’s husband entered. ‘ The 
presence even of an infant, is a safeguard in the hour 
of temptation,’ says Locke. This interruption saved 
Cowper. He got up, hid the basin, and dressed him- 
self. Bat again he was left alone, to renew the 
dreadful conflict with the adversary. This time, in 
all probability, the deed would have been accom 
plished, since the whole afternoon was passed in 
solitade, and without interruption. But the mercy of 
God interposed, by representing the enormity of bis 
crime in so strong a light, that, in a temporary in- 
dignation, Cowper snatched up the basin, as soon 
as the attendant disappeared, poured the laudanum 
into a veasel of water, and threw the whole out of the 
window. 

‘The remorse was but transitory, and, in fact, 
seems to have had reference rather to the manner 
than the intent of self-murder. The rest of the day 
was spent in a stupid insensibility, and the sense of 
guilt having passed away, crime again recurred as 
the only possible deliverance. This was the last day 
previous to his appearance before the House, and a 
report had even been circulated among his friends, 
that he had resolved to brave the examination. One 
of the most intimate of these called upon him in the 
evening ; they spent some time in cheerful conver- 
sation. His friend departed, in the hope that the 
report was well founded ; and Cowper, as he left his 
chambers, said in his heart—‘I shall see thee no 
more.” 

“The sequel is best given in his own words :~ 
* I went to bed, as I thought, to take my last sleep in 
this world. The next morning was to place me at 
the bar of the House, and I determined not to see it. 
I slept as usual, and awoke about three o'clock. 
Immediately I arose, and, by the help of a rush- 
light, found my penknife, took it into bed with me, 
and lay with it for some hours directly pointed 
against my heart. Twice or thrice I placed it upright 
under my left breast, leaning all my weight upon it; 
but the point was broken off square, and would not 
penetrate. In this manner, time passed till the day 
began to break. I heard the clock strike seven,and 
instantly it occurred to me that there was no time to 
be lost. The chambers would soon be opened, and 
my friend would call to take me with him to West- 
minster. Now is the time, thought I—this the crisis! 
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—no more dallying with the love of life. 1 arose, 
and, as I thought, bolted the inner door of my 
chambers, but was mistaken ; my touch deceived me, 
and I left it as I found it. My preservation, indeed- 
as it will appear, did not depend upon that incident ; 
but I now mention it, to shew that the good pro- 
vidence of God watched over me, to keep open 
every way of deliverance, that nothing might be left 
to hazard. 

“ *No hesitating thought remained ; I fell greedily 
to the execution of my purpose. My garter was 
made of a broad scarlet binding, with a sliding 
buckle, being sewn together at the end. By the help 
of the buckle I made a noose, and fixed it about my 
neck, straining it so tight, that I hardly left a passage 
for my breath, or for the blood to circulate; the 
tongue of the buckle held it fast. At each corner of 
the bed was placed a wreath of carved work, fastened 
by an iron pin, which passed up through the midst of 
it. The other part of the garter, which made a loop, 
I slipped over one of them, and hung by it some 
seconds, drawing up my feet under me, that they 
might not touch the floor; but the carved work 
slipped off, and the garter with it. I then fastened it 
to the frame of the tester, winding it round, and 
tying it in a strong knot. The frame broke short, and 
let me down again. ‘The third effort was more likely 
to succeed. I set the door open, which reached 
within a foot of the ceiling, and, by the help of a 
chair, I could command the top of it ; and the loop 
being large enough to admit a large angle of the 
door, was easily fixed so as not to slip off again. I 
pushed away the chair with my foot, and hung at 
my whole length. While I hung there, I distinctly 
heard a voice say three times, ‘’ Tis over!’ Though 
I am sure of the fact, and was so at the time, yet it 
did not at all alarm me, or affect my resolution. I 
hung so long, that I lost all sense—all consciousness 
of existence. 

“ * When I came to myself, I thought myself in 
hell ; the sound of my own dreadful groans was all 
that I heard ; and 2 feeling like that produced by a 
flash of lightning just beginning to seize upon me, 
passed over my whole body. In a few seconds, I 
found myself fallen, with my face on the floor. In 
about half a minute, I recovered my feet, and, reeling 
and staggering, stumbled into bed again. By the 
blessed providence of (God, the garter, which had 
held me till the bitterness of temporal death was 
past, broke, just before eternal death had taken place 
upon me. The stagnation of the blood under one 
eye, in a broad crimson spot, and a red circle about 
my nseck, shewed plainly that I had been on the 
brink of the grave. Soon after I got into bed, I was 
surprised to hear a noise in the dining-room, where 
the laundress was lighting a fire. She had found the 
door unbolted, notwithstanding my design to fasten 
it, and must have passed the bed-chamber door, while 
I was hanging on it, and yet never perceived me. 
She heard me fall, and presently came to ask me if I 
were well; adding, she feared I had been in a fit. I 
sent her to a friend, to whem I related the whole 
affair, and desnetched him to my kinsman at the 
coffee-house. As soon as the latter arrived, I pointed 
to the broken garter which lay in the middle of the 
room, and apprized him also of the attempt I had 
been making. His words were, ‘ My dear Mr. Cowper, 
you terrify me, to be sure—you eannot hold the office 
at this rate—where is the deputation” I gave him 
the key of the drawer where it was deposited ; and 
his business requiring his immediate attendance, he 
took it away with him ; and thus ended all my con- 
nection with the Parliament House.’ ”’—pp. 76-80. 


We omit the learned biographer’s ob- 
servations upon this truly terrific occurrence, 
because we think they were not required 
by the interests of religion, which the doctor 
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conceives himself to be so urgently called 
upon to vindicate. It was quite sufficient 
for him to point out, as indeed he has done 
very correctly, that religion, as a_ principle 
of conduct, was little known to Cowper at 
that period, and possessed no apparent in- 
fluence over his thought. Not until this 
event had roused serious reflections in the 
mind of the poet, was his attention called 
to the concerns of his soul; but he now 
listened to the salutary instruction of the 
Rev. Martin Madan, his cousin, with ear- 
nestness, and with the tears of deep humi- 
lity and contrition. 

“ He urged,” says Cowper, in his narrative, ‘‘ the 
necessity of a lively faith in Jesus Christ; not an 
assent only of the understanding, but a faith of appli- 
cation, an actual laying hold of it, and embracing it 
as a salvation wrought out for me personally. Here I 
failed, and deplored my want of such a faith. He 
told me it was the gift of God, which, he trusted, He 
would bestow upon me. I could only reply, ‘ 1 wish 
he would,’—a very irreverent petition, but a very 
sincere one, and such as the blessed God, in his due 
time, was pleased to answer.” 

But the disease was not eradicated by 
these spiritual applications. It was seated 
in the brain, some of the physical functions 
of which were constitutionally disordered. 
On the forenoon of the day after his inter- 
view with his cousin, he experienced the 
attack in his brother’s presence. “If it 
were possible,” these are his own words, 
“that a heavy blow could light upon the 
brain without touching the skull, such was 
the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand 
to my forehead, and cried aloud through 
the pain it gave me; while, at every stroke, 
my thoughts and expressions became more 
wild and incoherent.” ‘'It is astonishing 
that, with this fact from the sufferer himself, 
Dr. Memes should for a moment have 
thought there was any occasion to vindicate 
religion from the ridiculous charge of having 
produced the insanity of the poet of Chris. 
tianity. 

If religion is at all to be named in con- 
nexion with this dreadful affliction, we shall 
find it assisting and strengthening the re- 
covery of his intellect. His meditations on 
the gospel were continual, and they, not 
unfrequently, were uttered in poetic strains. 
Only two of his compositions have been 
preserved. The idea of the following is 
from Rev. xxi. 5, “ Behold, I make all 
things new.” 

“ How blest thy creature is, O God, 
When, with a single eye, 
He views the lustre of thy word, 
The Day-spring from on high ! 


Through all the storms that veil the skies, 
And frown on earthly things, 

The Sun of Righteousness he eyes 
With healing ia his wings, 
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Struck by that light, the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurk'd before. 


The soul, a dreary province once, 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 

Feels a new empire form'd within, 
And owns a heavenly reign. 


‘The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 

Since first, obedient to thy word, 
He started from the goal, 


Has cheer'd the nations with the joys 
His orient rays impart ; 
But, Jesus! "tis thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart.” p. 89. 


With this we shall take leave of these volumes. 

The few incidents of which the outline of the 
life of Cowper consists are known to most 
of our readers, and the admirers of the poet 
will find no just reason to be dissatisfied 
with the present biographer and editor, 
although we are of opinion that the Trans- 
lation of Homer is spoken of in terms much 
beneath its merits, and that there is still 
room for a critical examination of the works 
and genius of an author who will be popu- 
lar in every part of the globe where Chris- 
tianity is known, and where the English 
language is spoken. 


a 


Review.— The Duties of Men. By Sil- 
vio Pellico, Author of “ My Ten Years’ 
Imprisonment ;” “ Francesca da R.- 
mini ;” and other Works ; translated from 
the Italian by Thomas Roscoe, Author 
of “the Landscape Annual,” Longman, 
& Co. London. 1834. 


Turs small work is the production of a 
man who has sustained a severe martyr- 
dom for his virtuous and intelligent patriot- 
ism, and it is now presented, in our own 
language, to the British public, by Mr. 
Thomas Roscoe, who, in a life of the calm- 
minded and amiable author, has mani- 
fested a congeniality of spirit We owe 
much to the taste and discernment with 
which Mr. R. has enriched our roman- 
tic literature from the captivating volumes 
of Italian fiction, as well as for the critical 
accuracy with which he has edited our 
native works of a similar class; but he 
comes now before us with a far higher 
claim to the regard of the friends of true 
religion, and of those who, in the peaceable 
and beneficent progress of knowledge, per- 
ceive the gradual improvement of the poli- 
tical and social condition of mankind. 
It*is not, we are well aware, in scientific 
knowledge, nor in an intimate acquaintance 
with the policy, the interests, or the civil 
history of states, that we are to look for any 
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continuous amelioration of the human race. 
Man cannot be happy while his ignorance 
of his social duties and his habits of con- 
tending for power keep him perpetually in 
a state of internal enmity: and what is 
there to subdue that restless enmity, but 
the love of God, which is, in its practical 
influence, charity among men. Christi. 
anity, when investigated and understood, 
will be found to be the only principle by 
which the selfish dissensions of nations, ori- 
ginating in all the disorders of envy and 
mistrust, of oppressive tyranny and smoul- 
dering revenge, can be harmonised. Our 
duty to God and our love of one another, 
are two commandments in words only : 
they are one in effect; the second is neces- 
sarily contained in the first; and the history 
of past ages, whether ancient or modern, 
carries with it this moral on every page,— 
that the liberation of man from the wrongs 
and tyrannies of his fellow-man, is not to 
be sought in sanguinary revolutions, but in 
that knowledge and. love of God which 
subdues the spirit, and shews us how we 
depend individually upon one another, and 
all of us depend upon Him. 


“The ardent and penetrating mind of 
Pellico became early aware that no durable 
good—no real improvement in social and 
political institutions—had followed in the 
train of those violent and 
revolutions recorded in the annals of our 
race. Hence he derived his well-known 
repugnance to all violent measures; nor was 
this founded in reason alone: to his natural 
gentleness, his noble feelings, and poetical 
temperament, wise and 
ciples were far more congenial. He felt that 
his country had long sufficiently 
advanced in knowledge and civilization to 
deserve a milder and happier form of go- 
vernment, but he strongly advocated the 
principle of conciliation in all he said and 
did—in his poetical, and in his prose writ- 
ings—in private and in public; yet neither 
his blamelessness of life and principles, the 
power of knowledge, nor the progress of 
civilization, availed to save him, and his 
noblest fellow-countrymen, from the rage of 
political persecution. The utter powerless- 
ness of these moral weapons, sharpened as 
they were by clear-sighted reason, by jus- 
tice, and by love of independence, when 
placed in array against the hordes of igno- 
rance and irreligious barbarism, frequently 
recurred to his mind during his solitary 
prison hours, and led him to reflect, long 
and deeply, on the subject of man’s nature, 
and the causes which produced so much cor- 
ruption and unhappiness in his individual, 
his social, and his political relations. He 
had beheld the futility of that wisdom, that 
national intelligence, though combined with 
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the utmost devotedness of spirit, derived 
frora worldly sources, which arrays’ patriot- 
ism against hordes of slaves ; he felt that the 
only power to be relied upon was a moral 
and religious power; and that the imme- 
morial failure of freedom in achieving what 
is good and great in human character, as in 
human institutions, arose from the daring 
and impious substitution of man’s low pas- 
sions, in his individual, his social, and his 
political capacity, for the pure, healing pre- 
cepts, and impressive commands of his 
Divine Master. He saw that, without indi- 
vidual virtue, there could be no social happi- 
ness ; that, without social virtue there could 
be no national happiness; and that, without 
national virtue, founded on these elementary 
principles, there could be no political happi- 
ness, no independence, no liberty worth 
either living or dying for. By tracing these, 
and all other virtues, back to their primeval 
source, he found the root of all in genuine, 
practical christianity; he found that unless 
they derived their nutriment from this 
source, they everywhere faded and perished. 
He saw that they had been put to the test, 
age after age, country after country ;—they 
had been cherished by the idolatry of the 
brave, the martyrdom of the good and the 
great; they had been weighed in the balance 
by time and experience, and found wanting. 
He still traced, through successive revolu- 
tions, despotism, oppression, corruption, in- 


justice, and public crimes of the deepest dye, 


triumphant over the mere human virtues— 
over all the goodness and the greatness of 
man’s qualities ; for this armour was not of 
celestial proof. The most wonderful of 
moral discoveries was not yet made—the 
possible power of christianity over the most 
corrupt and despotic minds. After the test 
of establishing its empire, therefore, over his 
own life and actions, it could not but strike 
Pellico, that, by the dissemination of a 
knowledge of the happiness he had derived 
from the practical influence of this faith, he 
would be creating an engine of immense 
irresistible might, at once against the cor- 
ruption of the and the impious 
supremacy which they had dared to confer 
upon their idol under whose 
scourge they have since writhed. He must 
have seen and felt, that by no other process 
than that of their true conversion to chris- 
tianity, from that state of unregenerated and 
worse than pharisaical blindness, in which 
the rulers of nations denominated each other 
christian, and protectors of the christian 
faith, could the corrupt powers of this world 
be shaken—the thrones of despotism gradu- 
ally undermined—injustice and oppression 
of every kind made insensibly to disappear 
before the radiant light of pure Christianity. 
To be free, he, doubtless, reasoned, a people 
must be virtuous and religious; and once 
individually and nationally inspired by a 
the goodness, the greatness, the 
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superior happiness of a religion as benevo- 
lent as it is holy, all shapes and forms of 
tyranny, corruption, wicked hatred between 
high and low, with a thousand other evils 
which afflict humanity, will ultimately 
vanish like foul and heavy mists before the 
splendour of the morning sun.”—p. v. to ix. 


Silvio Pellico was bern, it appears from 
Maroncelli, at Saluzzo in Piedmont, about 
the year 1789. His family was respect- 
able, though not opulent, and the members 
of it were bound together by the domestic 
affections, and by an ardour for intellectual 
attainments, which emanated from powers 
of a high order, and, in Silvio, “rose into 
the fire of brilliant genius,” while unhap- 
pily they “called forth the suspicions and 
persecutions of political enemies.” His 
mother, whom in temperament of mind he 
seems to have closely resembled, was a 
woman of “superior mind and accom- 
plishments,” and of a “religious dispo- 
sition.” 

“It has often been remarked,” observes 
Mr. Roscoe, “ that the characters of extraor- 
dinary men have been more or less moulded 
by early maternal care and judgment; and 
it has almost uniformly been asserted by 
genius itself, in various walks of literature 
and of science, that to this source was to be 
chiefly attributed the degree of excellence to 
which it attained.* In all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the mother of Silvio retained the 
same courage and the same well-regulated 
affection for her children; and, in virtuous 
opposition to the prevailing custom, she was 
at once their nurse, and their earliest in- 
structress.”’—>p. xiii. 


We regret that our limits will not permit 
us to follow Mr. Roscoe through his views 
of education, as connected with that of the 





* In opening the Rev. Mr. Cattermole’s intro- 
ductory essay to Dr. Hall (Bishop of Norwich’s) Trea 
tises, which lies upon our desk, we have accident- 
ally lighted on a passage corroborative of this fact. 
“* The excellent prelate, Joseph Hall, was among 
those numerous examples on record, of persons 
memorable for religious and moral worth, who 
have had reason to ascribe the formation of their 
characters, under providence, to the care of mater 
nal piety. ‘ His mother,” he says, “was a woman 
of that rare sanctity, that, were it not for my inte- 
rest in nature, I dare say, that neither Aleth, the 
mother of that just honour of Clairval, nor Monica, 
nor any other of those pious matrons anciently 
famous for devotion, need to disdain her admit- 
tance to comparison. So had she profited in the 
school of Christ, that it was hard for any friend to 
come from her discourse no whit holier. How 
often have I blessed the memory of those divine 
passages of experimental divinity which I have 
heard from her mouth! What day did she pass 
without a large task of private devotion? Never 
any lips have read to me such feeling lectures of 
piety; neither have I known any soul that more 
accurately practised them than her own. Shortly, 


for I can hardly take off my pen from so exemplary 
a subject, her life and death were saint-like.”"— 
Introductory Essay, p. xiv 
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subject of his very elegant piece of biogra- 
phy; and, indeed, had we a wider arena, 
we might, perhaps, |have ventured to com- 
bat what appears to be his leading opinion. 
The intellectual powers, we think, are the 
proper and the only objects of tuition, and 
that it is dangerous to attempt to engraft 
upon the moral boughs, a bud of any fruit 
whatever, of a different growth. Improve 
the intellectual faculties as much as pos- 
sible,—store them with facts to such a 
degree that truth can never present itself 
before them without their recognising it in 
every form, and under every disguise. 
Then, if you will, propose your moral 
dogmas ; but even then beware how, with 
the authority of a tutor or a father, you 
insist upon the adoption of any. 

Of a bodily constitution which subjected 
him to much illness, Silvio was reared with 
difficulty, and contrary to the repeated pro- 
phecies of the medical faculty; who, at 
first, pronounced it to be impossible he 
should survive to see his seventh year; 
and, appearing to have decided at last that 
he held life renewable only on a seven 
years’ lease, they asserted that either his 
fourteenth or his twenty-first year would 
find him in his grave. This does not 
speak favourably for the state of medicine 
in Piedmont at the close of the last cen- 
tury :— 

‘“* But though the third of these assertions 
shared the same fate, Silvio, as regarded his 
physical powers, had by no means an easy 
task to refute them. To the infinite tender- 
ness and care of a mother, he owed his pro- 
longed existence. When the faculty had 
passed their septennial act, they left him in 
articulo mortis, as they believed ; but while 
in extreme exhaustion, his admirable parent, 
with a devotion rivalling any upon record, 
restored him by the milk from her own 
breast, and may be said, indeed, again to 
have given him life.”"—p. xix. 

During his youth, or rather his boyhood, 
Silvio and his brother were accustomed to 
commit to memory, and to recite dramatic 
pieces, which were chiefly the production of 
their father, Signor Onorato :— 


“ Among the young persons accustomed to 
bear a part in these recreations, was a sweet 
interesting young girl, named Carlottina, 
who was cut off at the early age of fourteen. 
Her unfolding loveliness, and sensibility of 
character, appears to have made no transient 
impression on Silvio’s young mind,—as, 
however romantic it may seem, we are told 
that the image of his youthful love frequently 
visited the midnight couch of the captive of 
Spielberg, or gave a melancholy occupation 
to the heavy hours and days of sad waking 
thoughts and early recollections.” —p. xxv. 
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A mind deeply imbued with the philo-. 
sophy of christianity, if we may be per- 
mitted to use an expression in itself so cha- 
racteristic of the subject of this memoir, 
could not be wanting to its own support, 
when, in ‘a solitude, appalling as the 
dungecns of Spielberg,” it was thrown 
wholly upon its own resources :—- 


“ A fact which farther shows the triumph 
of the principle sought here to be illustrated, 
and of such vital importance in the educa- 
tion of future generations, was the captive’s 
own division of his time and studies. These 
he distinguished by terming them, a life of 
study, and a life of action ; corresponding with 
the intellectual, and moral or practical use 
of the human faculties. First, his life of 
study was conducted by certain mechanical 
rules, distributing what is possible to be 
known into several classes, and these again 
into particular courses, the process of which 
served to revive what he had before known, 
and, in some instances, to add to his stock of 
knowledge. When confined in the same 
dungeon with his friend Maroncelli, he pur- 
sued the same plan; and they thus acquired 
repositories, more or Jess abundant, through 
which each took their separate courses 
of knowledge, except in cases where the me- 
mory of one proved treacherous, and the 
other could aid him, or undertook to give 
instructions in a unknown to the 
other. One day, for instance, was devoted, 
according to this arrangement, to repetitions 
of history ; another to those of philosophy ; 
a third, to those of geography, chronology, 
mathematics, the fine arts; and, in propor- 
tion as each acquired a proficiency, he spoke 
one day in French, another in German, a 
third in Latin, and a fourth in the English 
language. 

“ This, which was considered only as con- 
templative or passive study, was invariably 
completed by the active; which means, that 
the one who felt equal to the task collected 
and condensed his thoughts upon a given 
subject, directed his mind to the production 
of some work, a process which at times, by 
dint of strong mental tension, as in the case 
of Newton extracting the square-root in his 
own head, arrived at coimplete execution. 
No one, by this plan, need be destitute of a 
subject for active study, in whatever degree 
of solitude or captivity he may happen to 
be—namely, the study of himse if, with the 
object of making himself better; a study 
wholly independent of varying creeds and 
sects, and one to which each of the prisoners 
devoted himself by a philosophic vow, pro- 
nounced either on the day of their sentence 
or on the following. It is sufficiently curious 
and novel, being pronounced under such cir- 
cumstances, to give it in the words of Ma- 
roncelli. It is to the following tenor :— 


branch 


‘ Calamity, not justice, hath stricken us; let 
us show that it 


hath stricken men, and not 
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children. Every condition has its duties 
and the first duty of the unhappy, be he 
captive or be he free, is to suffer with mag- 
nanimity ; his second, to draw wisdom from 
misfortune; and the third, to pardon. Al- 
ready was written in our hearts— 

‘Tl giusto, il ver, la liberta sospiro! 

For justice, truth, and liberty I sigh. 


‘Shall calamity have the effect of erasing 
words like these ? Rather let us subdue, 
and not be subdued by it. If any captive 
survive to see the light, let him be witness 
for the others here condemned to perpetual 
darkness, and let our vow be fulfilled with- 
out reference to the inhumanity of those who 
oppress us. This shall only be allowed to 
act as an incentive to a higher degree of 
virtue ; we prepare ourselves to attain it, and 
to learn to rejoice in the necessity imposed 
upon us of improving our hearts and minds.’ 

“It is for civilized Europe to decide whe- 
ther characters capable of displaying resig- 
nation, fortitude, and magnanimity, such as 
breathe in these resoiutions were supported 
by truth and justice, and in how far they 
could have merited the infliction of the most 
fearful of human ills. That cause must be 
indeed good and holy, and deeply imbued 
with the purest spirit of christianity, which 
could not only enable them to survive a 
series of suffering so prolonged, but to par- 
don their enemies, and meet the fury of their 
persecution with the language of conciliation 
and peace. By what spirit, on the other 
hand, their oppressors were actuated—how 
much in accordance with the precepts and 
injunctions of their Divine Master, a master 
by whom the motives and actions of princes 
must one day be weighed—we shall not, 
however we deplore it, stop to inquire.”— 
p. xxvii. to xxx. 


But, in speaking of the religious strength 
which enabled him to sustain the rigors of 
this dreadful captivity, we have passed 
over the circumstances which led to it. 
He was born twin with a sister, of a lovely 
person, and-congenial in disposition with 
himself. She espoused a distant relative 
at Lyons, and her beloved brother accom- 
panied her to her mew abode. While 
devoted there to the studies congenial to 
his youth, he was suddenly roused to a 
degree of impassioned patriotism by a 
poem of Foscolo’s, ‘called “I Sepolcri,” 
the Tombs. He immediately quitted 
France for his native country. Italy was 
then a kingdom attached to the French 
empire, and his father was at Milan, acting 
as chief of division-under the minister of 
war. In the society of Monti and Foscolo, 
the poetic genius of Pellico was rapidly 
matured. He wrote his Francesca da 
Rimini, and his Eufemio; became ac- 
quainted with Mad. de Stael, and Schlegel 
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and was introduced to Lord Byron, and to 
our present lord chancellor Brougham :— 

“ Pellico had, shortly before, translated 
the Manfred of Byron. The latter requested 
to see the manuscript of his drama of Fran- 
cesca, which had not then publicly appeared. 
Two days after his Lordship received it, he 
himself returned it into Pellico’s hands, 
observing, “‘ You won’t be angry, if I have 
translated it?” He had, in fact, transferred 
it into English verse; and he then added, 
** You ought to have translated the Manfred 
into verse.” Pellico disputed this opinion, 
believing that in a language like the Italian 
in particular it could not be done without 
adding to, or taking away so much as very 
greatly to impair the effect of the original. 
In 1819, Lodovico Breme put forth an edi- 
tion of the Francesca, with which he united 
the above-mentioned translation of Lord 
Byron’s Manfred.”’—p. xliv. 

In order to elevate the sentiments of his 
countrymen, when, after the fall of Napo- 
leon, they were depressed under the dead- 
ening weight of Austria, he, in concert 
with some literary friends, established a 
periodical work, entitled “the Conciliator,” 
a work of high-toned sentiment in its moral, 
religious, and social views, and extensively 
comprehensive in what relates to science 
and art. The associated friends met at 
Count Porro’s, where Pellico acted as se- 
cretary, and anticipated with patriotic 
ardour the benefits which his country must 
derive from the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the calm dictates of a religion of love. 
But the’ jealousy of the Austrian govern- 
ment was speedily alarmed. Despotism is 
mistrustful of the sweetest sounds ; nay, of 
the calmest and most placid thoughts. 
Under its dominion the human intellect 
must remain in a dumb and inanimate 
stupor, or must be employed solely in 
organising armies, and in devising means 
to increase the revenue and the power of 
the crown. But, in the following elegant 
passage, Mr. Roscoe has expressed, with 
perspicuity and eloquence, what every 
man, who looks for the social improvement 
of mankind, must feel on this occasion :— 

“If the power of knowledge might with 
safety have been entrusted into the hands of 
any people, it was the people of modern 
Italy; and when based on the system of con- 
ciliation, of moral dignity, and discipline of 
the faculties, as opposed to violence and 
anarchy, we are doubly at a loss to perceive 
any just or rational grounds for its suppres- 
sion, and for the bitter persecution which 
laid the heads of its noblest promoters in the 
dust. Had the system of education attempted 
to be introduced been far in advance of the 
moral spirit and capacity of the people; had 
it consisted in placing at their command an 


engine of mighty power they knew not how 
to direct—in the diffusion of knowledge, 
which may make a discontented and rapidly 
increasing population wise, but not wise unto 
salvation—render them keenly sensible of 
their condition, without imparting moral 
courage and christian consolation to support 
them under it—the jealousy of any govern- 
ment might justly be excited. Had Pellico 
and his illustrious friends not connected their 
conciliatory doctrines with popular education, 
founded on a solid religious basis, and by the 
previous establishment of moral and elemen- 
tary schools—had they sought to diffuse the 
light of nature without the light of revela- 
tion—science without religion—reason and 
truth without the moral vigour and judgment 
to wield them, thus creating a fertile source 
of evil in the fermentation of the intellectual 
elements without the restraining force of reli- 
gious and moral discipline —impelling the 
people to employ their knowledge in crude 
misdirected combinations, in a restless and 
morbid activity to ‘equal those above them, 
whom they believe they equal in point of 
intellect ;—letting loose, in short, a fearful 
power when unregulated by moral cultivation 
and religious discipline,—the | conductors of 
the conciliatory system need not have felt 
astonished at the failure of their plans.”— 
p- xlix. to 1. 

A short time only elapsed before the 
devoted conciliators were seized upon, and 
condemned to dungeons and the scaffold, 
for the crimes of inculcating the truths 
of science, the higher truths of religion, 
and the love of one another. Pellico, 
on entering Milan, was accosted by a 
person, who “ whispered in his ear— 
the police are after you.” ‘They know 
where I am to be found,’ was the answer. 
‘Iam going to wait for them.’ He went, 
and they were in readiness forhim! His 
papers, his poems, tragedies, romances, 
correspondence, were all seized. He was 
conducted to the police prisons of Santa 
Marghereta, and, subsequently, * hurried 
from dungeon to dungeon, under every 
variety of physical and moral suffering, 
until he found himself in the subterranean 
caverns (sentenced to fifteen years’ close, 
confinement,) of the castle of Spielberg.” 

In turning to the work which is prefaced 
by this memoir, we are struck by the clear- 
ness of the deductions with which “ the 
duties of men” are shewn to be, in their 
perfection, derivable from the sublime, the 
sacred, and the benevolent doctrines of 
christianity. The translator has done jus- 
tice to the clear and calm style, so suitable 
to the subject, in which the divine stream 
of a holy morality is traced from its source 
through all the connexions of the individual 
with his race—of man with mankind. It 

















is difficult to select a passage for an extract 
from a work, where all the parts possess a 
depending excellence upon each other, and 
we are led to the following, chiefly because 
it contains the record of one of the ‘better 
sentiments of the unhappy and_ brilliant 
Byron. 


* In human nature we esteem those who, 
testifying in themselves to its moral grandeur, 
point out to us that which we ought to emu- 
late. We may be unable to equal them in 
fame; but this is not necessary. In genuine 
worth we can always aspire to the highest 
standard. I mean in the cultivation of noble 
sentiment, so soon as we can think and rea- 
son, when born under common advantages, 
for ourselves. 

“If ever, therefore, we feel tempted to 
despise humanity from what we behold with 
our own eyes, or from what we read in his- 
tory of its baseness and its excesses, let us 
turn our attention to those numerous and 
venerable names which threw lustre round 
the periods in which they lived. The irri- 
table but generous Byron used to tell me, 
that this was the only method he could 
adopt, to save him from falling into absolute 
misanthropy: “ The first great man,’ he ob- 
served, “who thus occurs to my mind is 
always Moses ; Moses, who restored to great- 
ness a people immersed in utter degradation ; 
who rescued it from the opprobrium of ido- 
latry and slavery; who dictated to that peo- 
ple a law full of wisdom, a wonderful bond 
between the religion of the patriarchs and 
the religion of civilised periods,—I mean the 
gospel. The great qualities, with the insti- 
tutions, of Moses, were the means by which 
Providence produced among that people the 
distinguished men, brave warriors, excellent 
citizens, prophets zealous for the right, who 
foretold the fall of the haughty and hypo- 
critical, and the future civilisation of all 
nations. 

“¢*When I think of some of these great 
men, and in particular my favourite Moses,’ 
added Byron, ‘ I always repeat with enthu- 
siasm that splendid line of Dante— 

‘Che di vederli, in me stesso m’esalto! 
‘Whom to behold is to exalt myself,’ 
and I then am enabled to resume my good 
opinion of this race of Adam, and of the spirits 
which it enshrines.’ 

“« These words of the greatest of England’s 
poets, remained impressed indelibly upon my 
mind, and I confess that I have derived no 
inconsiderable aid by adopting his own noble 
thoughts whenever assailed by the tempta- 
tion of falling into misanthropical views. 

“In truth, the grand minds which have 
appeared, and continue to appear, amply 
refute the assertions of those who entertain 
mean opinions of the nature of man. Let us 


only cast a glance upon the splendid list fur- 
nished us by antiquity! 
annals ! 


Look at the Roman 
How many, during the barbarism 
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of the middle ages, and in the succeeding 
periods of civilization, throw lustre upon 
their race! There the martyrs to truth; 
here the benefactors of the afflicted; in other 
parts, the fathers of the church, presenting 
in themselves a miracle of gigantic philoso- 
phy, united to the most ardent charity ; and 
everywhere valiant patriots, the advocates of 
justice, restorers of light and truth, learned 
poets, men of profound science, and skilled 
artists. Yet neither the remoteness of ages, 
nor the glorious destinies of these individuals, 
should strike our imagination as something 
belonging to a different nature from our- 
selves. No: they were in their origin no 
more demigods than ourselves. They were 
the offspring of woman ; they were troubled, 
and they wept, like ourselves; they were 
bound like us to struggle against their evil 
inclinations: at times they felt humiliated, 
again to triumph over themselves.”—p. 23 
to 26. 


——_@—— 


Review. — Tales about Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. By Peter Parley, 
Authow of the ‘Tales about Natural 
History, &c. With numerous Engravings. 
Tegg and Son, London. 1834. 


DistINGUISHED as is the present period 
for useful and interesting accessions to the 
juvenile library, the claims of Peter Parley 
to a welcome reception by the anxious and 
inquiring youth of every family cannot for 
a moment be doubted. Although an 
American by birth, he will be greeted here, 
in England, with as many smiling faces as 
in his own country, and be listened to 
with as much attention. 

Unfortunately, in his budget of very 
amusing geographical and historical tales, 
those about England happen, in our opin- 
ion, to be the most erroneous and the worst 
selected of all the rest. The idea of the 
work is altogether excellent, and the public 
have much reason to thank Messrs. Tegg 
for this importation from America, which 
has been got up in a very attractive man- 
ner, and at great expence ; but we cannot 
help thinking, that by the aid of a little 
job-authorship (particularly if some of our 
female writers, so eminent in the literature 
of chiidhood, would have undertaken the 
task) the worthy Yankee might have been 
better adapted to British society. The 
change that has been made in his appear- 
ance is rather an unfortunate one ; on purpose 
to preserve the order of the four quariers 
of the globe as they stand in our old con- 
tinent, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
the order assumed by the author and other 
American writers, is reversed, and so we 
have the preface and the introduction at 

















































the end instead of the beginning of 
the volume. But the young perusers 
of these pages will not be very critical 
upon an error of this nature, which 
will certainly offer no impediment to the 
amusement and instruction which run to. 
gether in a sprightly and sparkling stream 
amidst the illustrative wood-cuts of every 
page. Of the good feelings of our worthy 
American towards the country of his an- 
cestors, we have a sterling proof, in a pas- 
sage which we will quote, not only to 
secure to him a reciprocity of good will 
among us, but because we fully partici- 
pate in the pacific hope which constitutes 
the leading sentiment. 

“ We may now hope that war will never happen 
again between England and America. The people 
of the two countries speak the same language, 
believe in the same religion, and live in the same 
manner. Why should they quarrel?’ Why should 
they not live in peace, doing each other good, 
rather than going to war, and doing each other all 
the harm they can? If my little reader should ever 
go to England, I am sure he will see a great deal 
to admire in the people and the country. Every 
part of the land is finely cultivated, and it is 
covered with towns, cities, and villages. The 
people are intelligent, and many are very learned 
and wise. Some of them live in a magnificent 
style; and in no part of the world are there such 
beautiful gardens and country seats. England is 
not only a very beautiful country, but it is the 
richest and most powerful nation on the globe. 
Many of the cloths we wear, and many articles 
which we use for comfort and pleasure, are manu- 
factured in England, and in no part of the world 
are the arts carried to such perfection. We see, 
therefore, that we should entertain a great regard 
for England, and we may all be proud that our 
forefathers came from that country.”—pp. 119, 120. 


ote -—— 


Review.—A Dictionary of Geography, 
Ancient and Modern, comprising a Suc- 
cinct Description of all the Countries of 
the Globe, their Physical and Political 
Geography, the Several Races of their 
Inhabitants, and their Ancient as well 
as Modern Denominations, together 
with a Brief Notice of all the Capitals 
and Principal Towns, also of Seas, 
Rivers, and Mountains ; and a Glos- 
sary of Geographical Terms. By Josiah 
Conder, Author of “ ‘The Modern Tra- 
veller,” “ Italy,” &c. Tegg and Son, 
London, 1834. 


Mr. Conner, whose services in geograph- 
ical literature are well known and acknow- 
ledged, puts in a claim to originality in 
this performance, and it must be admitted 
that no gazetteer or geographic dictionary 
ever before comprised so complete a body 
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of useful and interesting matter. Besides 
the general geography, descriptive of the 
various countries and nations of the earth, 
which, though compendious, is full of par- 
ticulars including the Jatest circumstances 
or discoveries, we are presented with 
all that can be useful to the general reader, 
in ancient, classical, and biblical geography, 
together with the terms of geographical 
science. The style in which the several 
articles are written, is clear and compre- 
hensive, and it is astonishing to observe 
how much of the wealthy stores of the 
most recent and best authenticated voy- 
agers and travellers, the compiler has con- 
trived to compress in every page, along 
with the various produce of extensive 
science and classical knowledge. We se- 
lect, as a specimen, the following article 
on the names of rivers derived from the 
colour of their waters :— 


“‘ Black River.—There are several rivers of this 
name ; one in Ireland, one in Jamaica, and several 
in North America. There are black rivers, in 
fact, as well as white rivers, in different languages, 
all over the world. Thus, in ancient geography, 
we have the Hebrew Sichor, the Greek Melas, and 
the Latin Niger, all meaning black, and in modern 
geography, the Turkish Kara-su, the Spanish and 
Portuguese Rio Petro, Rio Negro (or Nero,) Rio 
Zama, words of the same import, We have white 
rivers under the same variations of dialect; e. g. 
Bahr el Abiad, Ak-su, Rio Branco, Rio Blanco 
Among blue rivers, we have the Bahr al Azrek, 
the Nile itself, (from Nii, indigo,) the Yang-tse 
kyang of China: and among yellow rivers, the 
Chinese Whang-ho. We have also Red River, Rio 
Brassos, &c. These names of rivers are not alto 
gether arbitrary. Humboldt remarks, that the 
black waters and white waters of Guyana differ 
very specifically in quality as well as in appearance. 
The waters of the Esmeralda, the eastern head of 
the Orinoco, are all black waters; that is, their 
waters, when seen ina large body, have either a 
brown colour like coffee, or a greenish black: but 
when the least breath of wind agitates their sur- 
face, they appear of a fine grass green, like the 
lakes of Switzerland. These waters are extremely 
pure, sweet, inodorous, and transparent, and, what 
is very remarkable, are shunned for the most part 
by both the crocodiles and the musquitoes, although 
enormous water-snakes and porpoises abound 
in them. The Lower Orinoco, as well as the 
Guaviare, its western head, and its tributaries, are 
white waters, which are always turbid, heavy, and 
impure, and infested by musquitoes. The black 
waters, it is said, do not embrown the rocks, but 
have white borders; while the white rivers have 
black borders. The former, from their very purity, 
furnish less aliment to aquatic insects and fish. 
Some of the dark brown or coffee-coloured waters 
become of an amber colour wherever they are 
shallow. These amber or golden waters, Hum- 
boldt supposes to be coloured by a carburet of 
hydrogen; while that which colours the black 
rivers, may be, he thinks, a mixture of carbon and 
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hydrogen, extracted from vegetable matter. Some 
of the yellow rivers, however, properly class with 
white waters. The yellow (favus) or tawny Tiber, 
for instance, is of a whitish colour, leaving a con- 
siderable deposite on the vegetation o1 some part 
of its banks, and occasionally producing singular 
petrefactions: its waters are very impure and 
muddy; so are those of the sulphureous Nar, to 
which Virgil gives the epithet white: 
‘ Sulfured Nar albus aqudé.’ 

Most of the white waters are charged with a 
whitish clay or calcareous matter. This isthe case 
with the Bahr el Abiad or White River of Sennaar, 
which meets the Blue River of Abyssinia nearly 
at a right angle; and for many miles below the 
confluence, the eastern part of the Nile is black, 
and the western white. The turbid water of the 
White River, however, sweet 
and agreeable, as is that of the Nile itself. The 
latter, notwithstanding the mud with which it is 
impregnated, is one of the purest waters known. 
It contains the carbonates of magnesia, lime, and 
iron, the muriate of soda, and a small portion of 
silex and alumine. The addition of pounded al 
monds 
holds in imperfect solution, and it is then extremely 
clear. Its natural undergoes a singular 
variation at different seasons of the When 
the waters begin to rise, they first assume a green- 


is said to be very 


causes it to precipitate the substances it 


colour 
year. 


ish colour, and are then corrupt and unwholesome. 
In thirty or forty days, they change to a brownish 
red, and become very turbid. This continues till 
the waters subside, when the river ;resumes its 
natural muddy appearance. The ancients styled 
its waters black, from the slime which ,it depo- 
sited : 

‘ Et viridem gyptum nigré facundat arené.’ 
But it can scarcely be classed with black rivers. 
Rivers which run over limestone, have been ob 
served to have a green colour : and the snow waters 
of the Swiss Alps are sometimes of an emerald 
colour, approaching to grass-green. Several lakes 
of Savoy have a brown colour, approaching to 
black; and both white and black waters 
among its streams. The green waters are gene 
rally pure, if at the same time clear, but not if 
turbid. Some rivers, for instance the Rhone, near 
Geneva, have a decidedly blue colour. The sub- 
ject of the coloration of rivers is, however, involved 
in great obscurity, the colouring principle seeming 
to elude all chemical analysis. The Greeks were 
struck with the blue waters of Thermopyle, the 
red waters of Joppa, and the Mack waters of the 
hot baths of Astyra, opposite Lesbos. The various 
tints of different seas present a not less striking 
phenomenon.”—p. 738 to 80. 
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Review.— The Value of Money. By 
Mrs. Barwell, Author of “ Little Les- 
sons for Little Learners,” ‘ Sunday 
Lessons,” &c. Westley and Davis, 
London, 1834. 


Tuis is a pleasant little book, intended to 
teach the young what many persons never 
correctly understand through their whole 
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lives—the science of laying out their money 
with advantage to themselves and others. 
Two brothers, Henry and Arthur have re- 
ceived from their uncle half a soverign apiece 
as apresent, Henry immediately has an 
abundance of imaginary wants, and reduces 
his ten shillings, by numerous inconsiderate 
purchases, from which he derives scarcely 
any gratification, to a few pence. On the 
contrary, Arthur spends his money in a 
way to obtain information, amusement, 
and permanent pleasure to himself and 
his companions. The style of the book is 
spirited, and the circumstances are well 
imagined. 


——~.—__— 


BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
METROPOLIS. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF 
TUTIONS IN THE 


THE gratification which the friends of huma- 
nity and religion experience at this season of 
the year, either in assisting in those pro- 
ceedings of the societies which are now 
taking place, or in observing the progress of 
that spirit, which, under the influence of 
Divine love, is increasing the benefits of in- 
struction and charity among mankind, calls 
us to the pleasing task of adapting the 
accounts of the several meetings to the pages 
of the Imperial Magazine. Early in the 
career of these institutions, we ventured to 
anticipate in our notices of them, the great 
blessings of which they have been the pro- 
lific sources, and we earnestly strove to 
silence the apprehensions of those who 
looked upon them only as the temporary 
manifestations of good intentions in their 
warm-hearted promoters. The public move- 
ments of society, however beneficent and 
sacred the impulse by which they are actuated, 
are certain of alarming the timid, and of 
incurring the disapprobation of the irre- 
solute; but society, now in the enjoyment 
of the earliest fruits of these meetings and 
establishments, is awakened to a full sense 
of their importance, and seeks to possess, by 
means of the press, a record of transactions 
so deeply influential in the present pursuits 
and future prospects of mankind. Under 
such impressions, we have felt it to be our 
duty .o give as full an abstract of these 
meetings, as the nature of our publication 
will permit; and while we regret that we 
are compelled to be very succinct in our 
abridgments, we assure our readers, we 
spare no pains in selecting those particular 
points and passages, which appear to us to 
be most replete with interest and infor- 
mation. The meetings of this spring have 
been numerous, and their proceedings long 
and important ;— hence, we feel all the 


difficulty of satisfying either ourselves or our 
friends, 


in the execution of the task to 
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which it isthe more imperative, we should 
immediately proceed without wasting any 
more time in apologies. 





British REFORMATION Society. 


The Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held at Exeter Hall, on May 2d, George 
Finch, Esq. M.P. in the chair. 

After prayers, by the Rev. Mr. Thelwall, 
the chairman, in addressing the meeting, 
combated the idea, that the world could not 
be evangelized by societies; and expressed 
his regret, that the support of this Society 
had so much diminished, that it was £700 
in debt. The Society was not exclusively 
episcopolitan, but the dissenters did not 
support it as a body. Its want of general 
patronage, was on account of its being 
opposed to the popery of the human heart, 
as well as to that of Rome. Persecution 
and political agitation, though apparently 
opposed to their efforts in Ireland, were in 
reality favourable to their endeavours, for as 
they set men’s minds at work, they would 
lead them, under the Divine blessing, to the 
adoption of truth. He concluded by urging 
the Society to make strenuous exertions for 
the abolition of popery. 

The Rev. Mr. Farrell, the acting secre- 
tary, read the report. It stated, that there 
are about 500 Roman Catholic chapels in 
Great Britain, 8 colleges, and 30 preparatory 
schools, In the large towns the Roman 
Catholic population is considerable, amount- 
ing sometimes to a fourth or a third of the 
whole. There are great accessions to the 
Catholic church. The adult converts pub- 
licly received into the bosom of the papal 
church, by Dr. Walsh and other apostolic 
vicars, amount to nearly 300. The Secre- 
tary then gave an interesting account of a 
controversy at the Roman Catholic College, 
Bath, between the advocates of protestantism 
and popery. In Scotland the Society was 
making successful exertions, but in Ireland 
they had been able to accomplish but little. 
The income of the Society during the last 
year, had exceeded £2000, and the rev. 
gentleman concluded by anticipating the 
downfall of popery. 

The Marquess of Cholmondeley moved 
that the Report be adopted and printed. 

The Rev. Mr. Bickersteth seconded the 
motion. He viewed the Society as a pro- 
test against the church of Rome: the 
national protest was lost, and the Society 
stood forward in place of that protest. He 
was glad to see all classes of protestants 
engaged in this union. 

The Rev. John Cumming of the Scotch 
church, moved the second resolution, which 
referred to the increase of popery in these 
kingdoms. 

Captain Gordon seconded the resolution. 
He said there were 8,000,000 persons in 
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these kingdoms professing soul-destroying 
doctrines. It was difficult to convince Pro- 
testants of the rapid spread of popery; and 
he must, therefore, in the Catholic fashion, 
address them through the senses. He held 
a map of England in his hand, prepared so 
as to show its state of moral ulceration. He 
found it covered with chapels for the spread 
of popery. In England and Wales there 
were 423 chapels, and in Scotland 74, and, 
adding some recently erected, they exceeded 
500. In 1796, there were but two Catholic 
chapels in London, exclusive of those be- 
longing to the ambassadors; and only 24 
throughout Great Britain, without a single 
college. They had now 9 colleges. Even 
in Scotland, where such struggles had been 
made for the preservation of the reformed 
religion, the Catholic church was rising 
rapidly. When he was last in Edinburgh, 
he found that a nunnery was about to be 
established ; and Scotch provosts and magis- 
trates were actually patronising the oratorios 
in Catholic chapels. The gallant Captain 
then noticed the spread of liberalism in par- 
liament, in measures actively in progress 
against the interests of the Protestant 
church. The liberals had proposed the en- 
dowments of the Catholic Colleges; £8000 
a year had been settled on the college of 
Maynooth, to let loose upon unhappy Ire- 
land swarms of Catholic priests; and an 
act had authorised the payment of the 
Catholic clergy in the colonies. Every 
principle of protestantism had been silently 
swept away. Infidels, Socinians, and Ca- 
tholics were united in their attacks on the 
established church; even protestants had 
madly contributed for the erection of Catholic 
chapels) There was great danger of this 
bias to papal superstition sinking into infi- 
delity, as in France, and of infidelity leading 
to sanguinary revolution. To avert this, the 
friends of Christianity should contribute to 
the support of the Reformation Society. 

The Right Hon. Lord Mountsandford 
moved a resolution, relative to the unchang- 
ing and dangerous tendency of popery, which 
was seconded by the Rev. E. Tottenham, 
who, in a long speech, rebutted the assump- 
tions and misrepresentations of the Catholic 
Magazine, and referred to the Bible as the 
palladium of our liberties. 

The other speakers were the Rev. J. R. 
Brown, of the Scotch church, the Rev. T. 
Myers, the Rev. G. W. Phillips, and the 
Rev. A. S. Thelwall. The chairman, on 
retiring, gave a cheque for £50 as his 
subscription. 


CHRISTIAN INsTRUCTION SocIery. 


THE Ninth Anniversary was held at Finsbury 
Chapel, on the 6th of May, 7. F. Buxton in 
the chair. The proceedings were begun by 
prayer and a psalm. 
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The Chairman then opened the business, 
by stating that the Secretary would read the 
Report. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn read the Report, 
from which it appeared that the Society had 
seventy associations, including 1,574 visitors, 
who, twice a month, entered the abodes of 
37,630 families, to lend religious tracts. 
Local prayer-meetings were maintained. 
There were eighty, attended by nearly 3,000 
of the neighbouring poor. The visitors had 
distributed 545 copies of the Scriptures; 
had induced 2,200 children to seek admis- 
sion to Sabbath and other schools; and had 
obtained charitable assistance for nearly 
1,500 cases of distress. The stock loan 
libraries were 48, each containing 50 volumes 
of practical theology. The Committee had 
felt a lively solicitude in the behalf of the 
many poor foreigners who annually took up 
their abode in this metropolis, and has en- 
gaged Dr. Giustiniani to visit them. With 
respect to the funds, H. R, H. the Duchess 
of Kent had favoured the Society with a 
donation of ten guineas. Joseph Trueman 
had presented a second donation of £50; 
and £40 had been received as the produce 
of a sermon by the Rev. J. Parsons. 

By the Treasurer’s accounts, it appears, 
that there was a balance of £125. 8s. 2d. 
against the Society. 

The Rev. J. Young, of Albion Chapel, in 
moving the first resolution, professed himself 
unable to comprehend the structure of that 
Christian’s mind and heart, to whom this 
Society did not at once approve itself. 
Whenever they thought of its simplicity, 
its economy, and its efficacy—of its visitors, 
its tracts, its preaching stations, or its prayer 
meetings, they might surely defy the most 
captious or cold-hearted to withhold their 
admiration. He could say nothing of the 
clearness with which the Report had been 
prepared, but he congratulated the Society 
in its advance in the accomplishing so vast 
an amount of good. A new order of agency 
had been called forth and originated by this 
institution. It was a discovery of but a 
few years’ standing. There was a sort of 
spiritual charm, of holy necromancy, con- 
nected with it. It had called into being 
37,000 individuals, who were before as good 
as dead ; as if, by the touch of some mighty 
magician, they had sprung forth, their 
slumbering energies had been awoke, and 
they now became a delightful band, under 
an illustrious leader, animated with the 
same zeal, and all resolved to lay prostrate 
the kingdom of darkness and ungodliness. 
The humblest disciple was elevated to the 
position of a fellow-worker with God, and 
was made an instrument in saving the igno- 
rant and the lost. Every triumph of the 
Society was the nucleus of further benefits. 
The individuals brought to the knowledge 
of the truth were not only so many gained 
to Christ and lost to Satan, but became the 
2p. SERIES, NO. 42.— VOL. Iv. 
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means of rescuing others, and swelled the 
ranks of the army destined to overthrow the 
kingdom of darkness and establish the king- 
dom of Christ. The Society was unosten- 
tatious: its means might by some be deemed 
almost despicable; but it was in that cir- 
cumstance that they had the strongest se- 
curity of success. They were under the 
influence of God. The humble Christian 
visitor, with his little tract in his hand, was 
in himself miserably accoutred for removing 
the ignorance of the human heart, and 
making an impression on the kingdom of 
Satan; but he went forth, exulting in the 
promise,—“‘ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord!” It was 
too late to say there was no need of such a 
Society in this, the most religious city in 
the world, as it is called. The prisons, the 
haunts of vice, and the gin-shops gave forth 
another voice. Let the wicked, of all the 
various hues and orders, speak :—let the 
multitude who spent the day of sacred rest 
in recreations, amusements, and vice; let the 
hundreds of thousands who were as igno- 
rant as the very heathen, speak—ah! let 
the very opposition with which the institu- 
tion had often been met, speak! And what 
tidings would they proclaim? Wherefore 
was it that the blasphemer and infidel had, 
in several instances, attempted to interrupt 
the proceedings of the Society, but because 
they knew that there was a party standing 
upon the very arena that they had hitherto 
occupied, and were contending‘ with them 
for that very class of society they had been 
accustomed to call their own? There was 
one part of the Report to which he could 
not help alluding. One of the most touching 
passages in the Old Testament was that in 
which the Israelites were commanded not to 
oppress the stranger, because they were 
strangers in the land of Egypt. God was 
the stranger’s shield—the stranger's help. 
The meeting would sympathize with him 
in expressing the fulness of his heart towards 
the honoured individual mentioned in the 
Report, (Dr. Giustiniani,) who, through trials 
and persecutions, had been brought from 
the darkness of popery to the liberty of the 
children of God. God bless him, and cause 
His countenance to shine upon him, and give 
him peace. Pr, Giustiani was the repre- 
sentative of the Society to foreigners resid- 
ing in this country from France, Germany, 
Italy, and Poland—of those who came from 
the birthplace of the glorious Tell, and from 
Hungary, the land of the more glorious 
martyrs, Jerome and Huss. For oppressed, 
mangled, bleeding Poland, there seemeth 
no hope but in that kingdom where the 
voice of the oppressor is heard 0 more. 
Their chairman knew the elevation on which 
Britain stood, for he had contributed to it ; 
to his exertions it was owing that Britain 
had washed her hands of slavery. The 
Chairman's name would descend with that 
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of the sainted Wilberforce to the latest pos- 
terity, emblazoned with patriotism, and encir- 
cled with the gratitude of millions. (cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Heugh, of Glasgow seconded 
the resolution. It used to be thought here 
and in his own country that the ignorant, 
the irreligious, and the careless should be 
left to the attention of the ministers of the 
gospel, or rather to the functionaries of the 
Establishment ; and that private members of 
the Christian community had nothing to do 
but to look on. That feeling was greatly 
changed. It was felt to be matter of Divine 
obligation, that they also must make pecu- 
liar exertions. He trusted that this feeling 
would become universal. There were two 
classes of argument that had great weight 
in the north, and could not fail to have in- 
fluence in the south. The one was derived 
from general principles, the other directly 
from the Bible. As truly as they were 
bound to love the Lord their God with all 
their heart, they were bound to love their 
neighbour as themselves. They were called 
upon to do what they could individually for 
the temporal and spiritual interests of those 
around them. With respect to express 
Bible authority, he did not merely refer 
to the Divine approbation, but to the cove- 
nant of promise made by God to the 
church. The promise to which he alluded 
was, “They shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, but all shall know the Lord, from 
the least to the greatest.” He saw no limit 
to the good which this Society was fitted to 
achieve. 

The Rev. J. E. Giles moved the second 
resolution. He contended that the Society 
had peculiar claims to support, arising from 
the present moral state of the public mind. 
There was an activity pervading that mind— 
men readily interchanged their ideas and 
sentiments—combination of purpose was the 
leading feature of the day. He saw the 
daring attempts to grasp the helm of opinion 
made by men whose design was to advance 
their selfish interests—but he could not 
hear a loud call to the exercise of Christian 
watchfulness — Christian prayerfulness — 
Christian exertion! But the church of 
Christ must either advance or recede : if reli- 
gion were to close her eyes but for a moment, 
that interval would be employed in tearing 
down the hedges, in rooting up the protec- 
tion, and in taking possession of the field 
she occupied. They must not look back— 
they must not stand still—they must go on, 
conquering and to conquer. He had had 
the happiness of introducing four persons 
into the Christian church in consequence 
of the agents of this Society. One of them 
had been snatched from confirmed infidelity. 
The system of combination now existing in 
this country was destructive to vital god- 
liness: he feared, that, unless they were 
counteracted, they would overturn the foun- 
dation of peace and order. 
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Dr. Giustiniani ded the resolution. 
When he looked around him, he felt a thrill 
of sacred joy pervading his own breast. 
When he read in the Bible those blessed 
words, “Go out quickly, and bring in the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind :” 
when he was assured that there was joy in 
the presence of the angels of God by the 
conversion of one sinner; and when he lis- 
tened to the facts contained in the Report, 
he must cry, with Peter, “It is good to be 
here!” The meeting had awakened in his 
heart feelings of gratitude by the sympathies 
they had expressed on the behalf of his 
countrymen who were walking in the dark- 
ness of the shadow of death. He was sur- 
rounded by aged divines, but he hesitated 
not to say that the passage, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” had been in- 
correctly translated. The word rendered 
neighbour ought to be translated “ fellow- 
men.” The English word neighbour im- 
plied some one residing near them; but the 
Hebrew term included the whole family of 
man. Still the spirit of the word had been 
fully exemplified. Were he a Roman 
Catholic, he would advocate the cause of 
the Christian Instruction Society, because 
he saw there, the true succession. He would 
advocate the Society, were he a Churchman, 
for the glory of God and the salvation of 
sinners. The Society had not a limited 
jurisdiction. Their parish was the whole 
kingdom. They had broken the chains of 
the hierarchy, and they distributed the 
Bible freely as they received it from the 
Spirit of God. Asan Independent he would 
advocate the Society, because it was to the 
honour of that body, that they had given 
the impulse. As a simple Christian, as a 
soldier out of uniform, he would support it, 
because it was not the uniform, but the 
heart, that made the soldier. As Christian 
soldiers, they must watch, pray, and fight 
against their common enemy. Italy, his 
native country, was in a state of spiritual 
slavery. Civil slavery could not last for 
ever, but the man under the dominion of 
corruption was a slave indeed. Unless the 
Christian public united in their efforts 
against the common foe, it was to be feared 
that infidelity would extend in England as 
it had done in France. Five missionaries 
of infidelity, termed St. Simonians, were 
now diffusing their sentiments. In con- 
clusion, he appealed to the ladies on behalf 
of the Society. A distinguished lady had 
presented him with the loan of two chapels, 
in which he might preach to his countrymen. 

The Chairman then rose, and, after a very 
impressive address, retired amidst reiterated 
applause. The chair was then taken by 
Thomas Challis, Esq., and the meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. H. Townley, the Rev. 
John Edwards, the Rev. J. Dyer, J. Pitman, 
Esq., and by Thomas Challis, Esq. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


Tue British anp Foreign BIBLe 
Society. 

Tue thirtieth anniversary of this society was 
held in Exeter Hall on the 8th of May. On 
the platform were the Bishops of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Winchester, and Chester ; the 
Dean of Salisbury, the Marquess of Chol- 
mondeley, the Earl of Chichester, Lord Visc. 
Morpeth, Lord Msuntsandford, J. J. Gurney, 
Esq., and a great number of clergymen and 
ministers of various denominations. Lord 
Bexley was in the chair. 

His Lordship observed, that, during the 
twenty-three years of his connexion with 
that society, he had never lost sight of its 
great and noble objects, nor ever ceased to 
pray for its success. They had placed him, 
for the first time, in his present situation, and 
he trusted he should be endued with the 
spirit which animated their late worthy pre- 
sident. Those who remembered his manner, 
his amiable temper, the attitude and the 
demeanour he always assumed, would wish 
that the same spirit might devolve on his 
successor. When he first joined the society, 
the whole circulation did not exceed 35,000 
copies of the scriptures—it now exceeded 
eight millions. Then its expenditure had 
not exceeded £50,000; now it was consider- 
ably beyond two millions. Were the society 
to close its labours, it would have conferred 
the most invaluable blessings upon the world. 
It would leave to posterity eight millions of 
bibles and testaments, in 121 different lan- 
guages and dialects, 72 of which were not 
before known as the vehicle of communicat- 
ing divine truth. He trusted the operations 
of the society would go on, with increased 
energy and success. 

The Report was read by the Rev. 4. Bran- 
dram. 


The receipts amounted to £83,897 
The issues, at home and abroad . 393,900 
Free contributions £28,145. 2s. 2d. 
Scriptures sold . 41,149. 2s, 
New societies— 
Auxiliaries 18 
Branches 10 
Associations 154 
Grants to Ireland— 
Bibles. Testaments. 
To the Hibernian Bible Society 3000 5000 
To the Hibernian Society 5000 30,000 
Sunday School Society 8500 20,000 
Irish Society ...... 500 2000 
Baptist Irish Society . a 1000 
United Brethren . . . . . 100 150 


The Marquis of Cholmondeley moved the 
adoption of the Report. 

The Bishop of Chester seconded the reso- 
lution. The society, unlike some travellers 
to distant lands, who left their native country 
without notice, had commenced its travels in 
the families of their native parishes; and 
from that source were derived the funds 
which carried it from China to Peru, from 
Newfoundland to Australia. Could they really 
go, as they did with their mind’s eye, to Russia, 
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to Turkey, to China, to the West Indies, how 
much would they behold to vex and grieve 
their minds! They would behold beautiful 
countries, but they would perceive so much 
of poverty, crime, misery, and moral degra- 
dation, that their pleasure would be de- 
stroyed. But what a contrast was exhibited by 
the Bible Society !—there the more they ex- 
amined, the more they were delighted. Could 
they follow a Bible in its course, they would 
have to tell of new hearts and right spirits 
created, and of thoughts loosened from things 
below and fixed on things above, of the sick- 
bed comforted, and of prisoners and captives 
released; men and families, formerly in 
heathen darkness, enlightened by the word 
of hope and salvation; conversion spread 
from individuals to families, from families to 
districts, from districts to countries. This was 
the Spirit’s work, and his glory he would not 
give to another. Had they not seen some- 
thing of this in their list of donations? One 
was inscribed, “ Thanksgiving for mercies 
received.” What could inspire that, but the 
Bible? Was it not the Bible that taught the 
poor widow, an inmate of an almshouse, to 
leave the half of her little property, her 
£2. 10s. to the Bible Society. In speaking 
of other bequests, his Lordship said Mr. 
Hughes had bequeathed his £100, and 
Mrs. Hannah More her £1000. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth moved the next re- 
solution’in a very neat and elegant address. 

The Rev. David Abeel, American mis- 
sionary, in seconding the resolution, detailed 
some facts in reference to China. It had 
been asserted, that China could not be en- 
tered, and that her 360 millions of souls 
must be left to perish. This opinion was 
entertained only by protestant Christians. 
Every sect, every religion, had found the 
way to enter China, except the protestant 
Christians. It was an opinion generally 
received that the world was to be converted 
by missionaries. He knew of but one mis- 
sionary in whom he could place any confi- 
dence. That missionary he had met with in 
China: he was instructed in languages, made 
voyages from ‘island to island, entered vil- 
lages, and had dared to enter the palace of 
him who styled himself the “ Son of Heaven.” 
That missionary had done the speaker the 
honour to be his companion. The audience 
would desire to know who he was; he could 
tell them who he was not. He was nota 
Churchman, nor a Dissenter; he was not a 
Calvinist, nor an Arminian; not an American, 
an Englishman, a Scotchman, nor a Hol- 
lander. He hated all sects, but he loved the 
operations of the Bible Society. The Bible 
Society was that which sent him forth. The 
Bible! that was the name of the missionary, 
of whom he had spoken ! 

The Rev. Mr. Knill, (from Petersburg,) 
had been appointed to India, and afterwards 
to Russia, and gave some interesting parti- 
culars relative to the distribution of the 
Scriptures in those extensive countries. 
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The Rev. H. Stowell seconded the resolu- 
tion, and expressed a hope that the day was 
not distant, when our beloved sovereign 
would occupy the chair as President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
would be supported on the right and left by 
his ministers. 

Mr. J. J. Gurney submitted the resolution 
to the meeting, which was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

Lord Bexley returned thanks for the 
expression of the feeling of the meeting 
towards him. 

The Rev. J. Browne, the newly erected 
Secretary, moved the thanks of the meeting 
to the Vice-presidents of the Society. 

The Rev. T. Lessey, of the Wesleyan 
Connexion, seconded the motion. He 
thought every religious society was indebted 
to this, it was the common property of the 
Christian world. He loved the Society, 
because its great characteristic was, that it 
provided instruction for the poor. The rays 
of human philosophy never fell vertically 
on the world; but the Gospel of Christianity 
rose in splendour, to illuminate mankind. 
It soon reached its zenith, and shed its 
bright rays in the humble valley, as well as 
on the highest mountain. The Rev. Gen- 
tleman expatiated on the spread of infi- 
delity among the lower classes, which he 
ascribed to a want of vigilance on the part 
of those who were not at their posts as they 
ought to have been. 

The Rev. J. Linder addressed a few words 
to the meeting, in a low voice and foreign 
accent. 

J. Pease, Esq. M.P. moved a resolution 
of thanks to the Treasurer and Committee. 

The Rev. W. Marsh, of Birmingham, se- 
conded the motion. As a Birmingham man, 
he might be supposed to be well acquainted 
with Unions, both political and trade; and 
if any there entertained fears from them, he 
did not: for from June to Christmas, and 
from Christmas till now, he had seen nothing 
to fear. Were there any thing alarming in 
those Unions, this Union was calculated to 
render them innoxious. On that platform 
he saw one vast society of Christian bre- 
thren. The institutions that called them 
together at this time of the year, were the 
beauty, the glory, the defence of the country. 
He thought he heard a whisper, that he had 
a neighbour and a friend sitting on the 
other side,—John Angel James, who was a 
traveller from Birmingham as well as him- 
self, and he thought the whisper said, 
“ You, John Angel James, Independent, 
you, William Marsh, Episcopalian, you came 
here as friends; and when you retire, see 
that you fall not out by the way.” O let 
that great Missionary, the Bible, have a 
place in your hearts ; and under the influence 
of that mighty power that gives it efficacy, 
you John Angel James, and William Marsh, 
will live and die together in harmony. Let us 
have Corinthian hands and Macedonian hearts. 
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The Rev. J. A. James being called upon, 
came forward. He responded, from the 
bottom of his heart, to every feeling of 
affection to which utterance had been given 
by Mr. Marsh. He would willingly respond 
to every challenge for mutual affection ; 
churchmen called for love, and he called 
for love, but let them both call for truth. 
But let them be every where what they were 
at that meeting. Let it not be a platform 
charity. Let it be, like our religion, an 
inseparable part of ourselves. He was pass- 
ing no reflection upon others, but, uttering 
devout wishes, he might say, prayers that 
God would send them the “ spirit of unity,” 
or, to give the true scriptural expression, 
“ Lord, send us the unity of the Spirit!” 

The resolution was carried, and the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the noble Chair- 
man, the motion was seconded by the Earl 
of Chichester, and carried by acclamation. 

Lord Bexley returned thanks, and the 
meeting separated. 


Sunpay Scuoot Union. 


The Annual Meeting took place at Exeter 
Hall, on the 8th instant. Sir Andrew Agnew 
was received with loud cheering. 

After a hymn and prayer, the worthy ba- 
ronet was called upon to take the chair. He 
said he was convinced that Sabbath schools 
were indispensable, otherwise a large portion 
of the population would grow up in a state 
of the greatest ignorance ; but all teaching, 
and especially Sunday School teaching, ought 
to be based on the knowledge of their com- 
mon Lord and Master, It was gratifying to 
him to know, that many of those whom he 
saw before him, assembled from various parts 
of the country, were the teachers and con- 
ductors of Sabbath schools. The good ef- 
fects of such a union would not be confined 
to this country alone. This Meeting had 
not reference to the metropolis alone, or even 
to the kingdom, but its beneficial effects must 
extend throughout the world. 

Mr. W. L. Lloyd read the Report. The 
following is a summary of the returns of 
Sunday schools :— 

Schoirs. 

76554 
913184 


Teachrs. 
7216 
108486 


Schools. 
518 
7479 


7997 


Four London Auxiliaries 
Great Britain - - - - 
115702 989738 
In addition to the above, 
though not in 
nexion with the Sun- 
day School Union— 
The Sunday School So- 
ciety for Ireland - - 
The London Hibernian 
Society Sunday Schools 


con- 


20156 210135 
27712 
1227585 
1158435 


69150 


135858 
128784 


Total of the above - - 
Last year’s numbers were 


Increase- - 7074 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


The Rev. C. Stowell observed, that there 
were many occasions that called forth the 
exercise of the mind of man, but no occupa- 
tion was more solemnly responsible, none se 
interesting and delightful, as that of leading 
youth to the truths that relate to eternity. 
He had to move the adoption of the Report, 
which should also be widely disseminated, to 
encourage thousands in that department of 
Christian labour. As general information 
advanced, their labours should be redoubled. 
Things that were most valuable in their pro- 
per use, were most injurious when abused, 
and when the culture of intellect came to be 
abused, it must lead to the greatest degree of 
ruin. In some departments of literature, 
there was not only an increase of infidelity, 
but an increased effort to diffuse its poison- 
ous principles. It could be met only by one 
method—that which this society had adopt- 
ed—the exercise of Christian benevolence 
largely diffused. One object might strongly 
impress upon the minds of the meeting the 
necessity of increased exertions. They 
could not pass from their closets to the house 
of prayer, without being assailed by the open 
desecration of the day of God. Every one 
employed in the task of instruction, was 
himself rescued in mercy from these pollut- 
ing scenes, and was made the instrument, 
under God, of rescuing the children com- 
mitted to his care. An observance of the 
Sabbath was the great instrument by which 
every other object would be achieved. The 
rev. speaker then took a general view of 
religious education, and particularly hailed 
the announcement, that the Society had 
commenced the establishment of Sunday- 
school libraries, and concluded with elo- 
quently descanting on the blessings that 
would result from the system of Sunday- 
school instruction being established in France, 
Germany, and Ireland. 

The other speakers were, the Rev. A, 
Fletcher, the Rev. Dr. Bennett, John Fair, 
Esq., Mr. J. R. Wilson, the Rev. J. Cun- 
ningham, the Rev. J. Blackburn, the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, the Rev. Amos Sutton, and 
W. B. Gurney, Esq. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, the company joined in singing 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 


a en 


BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue increase of literary associations, not 
only in London but in the large provincial 
towns, must have been remarked by every 


observer. To the admirer of the diffusion 
of knowledge, this circumstance must have 
given rise to the most gratifying reflections. 
Even those who may hold different opinions 
on this subject, must admit that the tide of 
intellectual cultivation is flowing on with 
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an irresistible current, and that to give it a 
proper direction, and to make its course 
not only harmless but salutary, is the duty 
of every one ‘who has the welfare of his 
country at heart. These reflections have 
been suggested by the recent establishment 
of the “* Belgrave Literary and Scientific 
Institution,” which is intended to embrace 
within its district the extensive and wealthy 
neighbourhood of which Belgrave-square is 
the centre. 

Such an institution has long been a de- 
sideratum amongst the inhabitants of this 
suburb of London, and its opening is hailed 
with great satisfaction by those who have 
long wished for such a society. A pro- 
visional committee was appointed at the 
close of last year, and a meeting of the 
subscribers took place in March for the 
formation of the society under its present 
appellation. The subsequent arrangements 
having been completed, the members were 
again assembled on the 3d of May, to pro- 
ceed to a furmal opening of the institution. 
The Earl Fitzwilliam, the president, was in 
the chair, and he was supported by the 
Earl of Denbigh, Lord Byron, Mr. Ewart, 
M.P., Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood, M.P., Dr. 
Lardner, and Dr. Anthony Todd Thomp- 
son, all of whom promoted the objects of 
the institution by taking a part in the in- 
teresting proceedings of the day. The 
Report of the provisional committee was 
read ; it announced the engagement of a 
house for the purpose of the institution in 
Sloane-street, and that the number of sub- 
scribers exceeded two hundred. It also 
observed, that the foundation of a library 
had been formed by donations of books 
from several gentlemen, and that the com- 
mencement of a museum had been made 
by the liberal present of a collection of 
minerals by J. De St. Croix, Esq. The 
same Report also alluded in strong terms to 
the exertions made in establishing the insti- 
tution by Mr. J. C, Evans, with whom 
its plan originated. 

The Duke of Sussey has become patron; 
and the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of 
Westminster, Earls of Morley, Denbigh, 
and Cadogan, vice-patrons ; Earl Fitz- 
william, president ; and the Earls of Mun- 
ster and Burlington, Lords Byron, Morpeth, 
and Milton, and other gentlemen of in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood, vice-presi- 
dents of the institution. 

The means of effecting the objects of the 
establishment are a library of reference and 
circulation ; lectures on literature, science, 
and art, natural history, antiquities, &c. ; 
reading rooms; converzatione ; and a mu- 
seum of natural history and antiquities, In 
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rsuance of this outline of the plan, the 

t lecture was delivered on the 13th of 
last month, by Professor Grant, of the 
London University, on the nature, growth, 
and history of corals. Previously to the 
commencement of the lecture, which was 
fully attended, Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood, one 
of the vice-presidents, addressed the au- 
dience on the advantages to be derived 
from such societies, and placed their intel- 
lectual and social benefits in a true and 
interesting light. Dr. Grant then delivered 
his lecture, and explained, with great ani- 
mation and clearness, the ‘ treasures of the 
deep,’ as far as they are developed in the 
structure and organization of zoorhites. It 
is, indeed, an object of surprise and admi- 
ration, to find that substances so much like 
plants are indeed only parts of animals, 
and that, by their astonishing multiplicity, 
even large islands in the Pacific are gra- 
dually formed. This lecture was illustrated 
by valuable specimens, and a rich succes- 
sion of drawings. Professor Lindley, Dr. 
Lardner, and Dr. A. T. Thompson, here 
promised theirv aluable assistance ; which is 
the more meritorious, as their services, as 
well as those of Dr, Grant, are entirely 
gratuitous. This institution has commenced 
its career under favourable auspices, and 
we hope ere long that it will take its place 
amongst the most useful Jiterary establish- 
ments, so peculiarly the feature of the 
present age, and the ornaments of the me- 
tropolis. 

iP 


ON THE VARIABLE STAR 6 LYRA, 


Sir Jown Herscuet, in his Treatise on 
Astronomy, has, I believe, an observation 
to this effect :—“that the phenomena of 
the variable stars are interesting, inasmuch 
as they inform us that in those far distant 
regions, where all appears still and quiet, 
action is continually going on; and that 
many an individual, even in the humbler 
walks of life, may render some service to 
the sublime science of astronomy, by 
watching the periods of these bodies, which 
the more active astronomer has not the 
opportunity of doing amidst the numerous 
and more highly interesting objects that 
daily claim his attention in the observatory. 

Among the myriads of suns that meet 
our view, when night spreads her sable cur- 
tain over the world, fifteen have been deter- 
mined to vary in magnitude: the principal 
of these is Algol or 3 Persii; the period of 
this star is 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 
58 seconds, and 7 tenths of a second, but 
on account of its long continuance at its 





VARIABLE STAR, 


maximum brightness, its variations are not 
readily seen, One of the most interesting 
of these bodies is 6 Lyre, on account of its 
alternations of magnitude being readily 
observed ; as the constellation in which it 
is situated is now becoming a conspicuous 
object in the eastern hemisphere during the 
evenings ; a short account of the period 
and variations of magnitude of this star, 
may probably be interesting to the readers 
of the Imperial Magazine. It was first 
remarked to vary from the third to the fifth 
magnitude in the year 1784, by Mr. Good- 
ricke, of York, who considered that the 
period was 6 days 9 hours. In the 
monthly notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for November 12, 1830, we find 
that Mr. Birt commenced a series of obser- 
vations on this star: on the 22d of May, in 
that year, and at 11 o’clock in the evening, 
he found it of the fifth magnitude, and equal 
to ¢ and Z Lyre; these observations were 
continued until September 2d, of the same 
year, when, at 11 o’clock in the evening, 
he again saw the star of the fifth magni- 
tude, and exactly equal to « and Z Lyre, as 
on the 22d of May, thus giving 103 days 
for sixteen revolutions, instead of 102 days, 
which would have been required, if the 
period was 6 days 9 hours; he, therefore, 
concluded that it was nearly 6 days 10 
hours and 40 minutes. Since this date, he 
has continued his observations until the 
present time, and he finds the period still 
longer; his latest observations appear to 
indicate a period of 6 days, 10 hours, and 
55 minutes nearly ; and he conceives that 
it is not so long as 6 days, 10 hours, and 
57 minutes, The star is generally seen of 
the third magnitude during three successive 
evenings, then of the fourth during the two 
following, and occasionally of the fifth, it is 
then seen approaching the third. For the 
determination of the period the observations 
of the minimum appear to be the most 
useful, as the star continues but a short 
time at this stage. In making observations 
of this kind, it is well to compare the star 
with as many others that are situated near 
it as possible. The following are well 
adapted for comparing with B Lyre. 
y, €, and Z Lyw, and yp, &, 0, and 6 Her- 
cules. The latest observations of Mr. Birt 
were on the 15th of May, at 11 in the 
evening, when the star appeared less than 
» Hercules, and brighter than & Hercules ; 
and on the 19th of May, at 10 in the even- 
ing, when it was seen less than @ Hercules, 
and about the same as ¢ and Z Lyre: these 
observations may serve as data for future 
observers, by whom the period may be 
more accurately determined. 














Mereoroocrcat Journnat at Watsatt, from Feb. 26. to Mar. 25, 1834, inclusive. 


¢,°* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as the 
Average of the whole Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N.; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W.—Thermometer 
in the shade N.W. aspect. 


Moon’ Fahrenheit’s Thermomet.| 
of Age ‘!During) 8 3 9 |Barom. 

Month Night |A. M.|P. M.|P. M.| 

1834. days. 

Feb26} 17 | 30 | 35 | 48 | 44 | 29.94 | W. by S. |Cloudy and fair alternately. 








Wind. Weather and Observations. 














27; 18 40 | 42 | 53 | 39 | 29.68; S. W. Ditto. 
28) 19 38 | 39 | 43 | 42 | 30.01 | E. by N. |A.M. rain,—P.M. cloudy. 
Mar.1| 20 40 | 48 | 53 | 49 | 30.02 S. W. |Fair. 
3dqr.| 45 | 48 | 50 | 39 | 29.92 |N. by W.|Pair. 
22 35 | 44 | 51 | 48 | 29.95 |N. by W.|A.M. fair,—P.M. slight rain. 
23 | 43 | 45 | 50 | 50 | 29.63 | S. by W. |Rather cloudy. 
24 | 47 | 49 | 53 | 50 | 29.20] S. by W. |Rain at times—storms of wind & rain at 
25 | 34 | 37 | 46 | 47 | 29.54| S. by W. |Fair and showery alternately. [night 
26 | 36 | 40} 51 | 44 | 29.81] S. W. |Fair. 





27 | 40 | 49 | 52 | 50 | 29.87 W. _|Fairand showery alternately,with brisk 

28 44 | 49 | 54] 45 | 30.07; S. W. |Fair. [ wind. 
New.| 40 | 45 | 52 | 50 | 29.98 N. | Fair. 
1 44 | 48 | 54 | 47 | 30.10 S$. |Fair. 
37 40 | 52 ; IMeay. 


2 | 47 | 30.12 
34 | 36 | 49 | 46 30.03 | 


2 8. 

3 S. |Cloudy. 

4 43 | 44 | 49 | 42 | 30.04 | E |A.M. light rain,—P.M. cloudy. 
5 

6 

7 


35 | 38 | 45 | 35 | 30.20| E. by N. |Fair. 


31 | 32 | 47 | 42 | 30.16 N.  |Fair. 
32 | 40 | 43 | 40 | 30.17| N.E. |Rather cloudy. 
E. ‘air. 








| 
lIstqr.| 32 | 36 | 41 | 36 | 30.20) 
9 | 24 | 30 | 42 | 34 | 30.17 E.  |Fair. 
20; 10 25 | 31 | 43 | 34 | 30.11 E. Fair. 
21; 11 | 24 | 30 | 41 | 34 | 30.00 | 2. | Fair. 
22! 12 32 | 40 | 47 | 39 | 29.68! S. W. |Fair and showers alternately. 
23) 13 35 43 | 50 | 50 | 29.44 W. by S. |Cloudy,with highwind,--storms of wind 
24; 14 36 | 38 | 44 | 38 | 29.45 W. =| Storms of hail and rain. [ & rain in night. 
25| Full} 30 | 33 | 40 | 33 | 29.70} N.W. |Fair. 
26; 16 23 | 33 | 43 | 36 | 29.80 W. _si|Fair. 
27} 17 | 38 | 43 | 51 | 47 | 29.65 | W.S. W.|A.M. fair,—P.M. rainy. 
28} 18 40 | 43 | 48 | 43 | 29.11 | W. S. W. |Cloudy,—with high wind and rain. 
29| 19 | 34 | 41 | 47 | 40 | 29.30 | W. by S. |Hail-storms,—with high wind,—fair at 
30} 20 | 27 | 38 | 44 | 37 | 29.52) S. W. |Pair,—rain in evening. [times, 
31) 21 32 | 38 | 44 | 37 | 29.57 | WwW. A.M. fair,—P.M. rather cloudy. 
Apr. 1) 3dqr.| 35 | 42 | 50 | 46 | 29.84 |N. by W./Fair,—cloudy towards evening. 
23 | 42 | 48 | 55 | 50 | 29.88 | W.S. W.|A.M. hazy,—P.M. cloudy. 
24 | 44 | 49 | 48 | 41 | 30.07 | N. by W.|Fair. 
25 33 | 42 | 48 | 43 | 30.14 | N. by W./Fair. 
N 
N 


2 
3 
< | 
5} 26 39 | 46 | 48 | 44 | 30.00 | N. by W.| Rather cloudy. 
6| 27 42 | 47 | 53 | 43 | 30.01 

7 

8 

9 

10 





N. by W.| Fair. 

28 32 | 44 | 52 | 45 | 29.98 

29 | 40 | 43 | 47 | 38 | 30.00 
New.| 36 | 40 | 41 | 38 | 30.02) N.E. (Cloudy. 

1 | 27 | 33 | 38 | 32 | 29.98 | N. by E. ‘Fair. 
ll} 2 27 36 | 42 | 33 | 29.85 | N. by E. Cloudy,—snow in the morning. 
12| 3 29 | 38 | 42 | 35 | 29.79 | N. by E. |Snow-storms,—fair at times. 
13} 4 | 25 | 39 | 45 | 40|29.96| N.E. |Pair. 
14) 5 27 | 37 | 50 | 39 | 30.01 | E. byS. |Fair. 
15} 6 28 | 40 | 55 | 44 | 30.01 | S. by E. |Fair. 
16} 7 36 | 46 | 52 | 44 | 30.01 | E. by N. |Fair. 
17\|Istqr.| 30 | 41 | 53 | 43 | 29.97 | N. by E. |Fair. 


N. by W./A.M. fair,—P.M. rather cloudy 
N.E. /|Fair. 


18} 9 36 | 41 | 56 | 47 | 29.88 | S. by E. |Fair. 
19} 10 35 | 45 | 57 | 47 | 29.92 | E. Fair. 
20) 11 34 | 41 | 55 | 47 | 29.94 E. _ |Fair. 
21; 12 34 | 42 | 57 | 40 | 30.00) E. Fair. 
22' 13 | 30 | 39 | 54 | 49/2994; EE. (Pair. 
23) Full} 36 | 50 | 53 | 39} 29.90} EE.  |A.M. showery,—P.M. fair. 
24} 15 | 26 |.44| 51/48 / 29.94) E.  |Pair. 
25' 16 30 | 46 ' 54 | 47:129.85'  E. Rather cloudy. 
Greatest height of Thermometer, April19&21,3p.m. . . . « 57 deg. 
Least height of Thermomoter, March 25, during night, . . +. . 23... Range 34 


Greatest height of Baromoter, March 15th & 18th, . . . « ~ 30.20 inches. 
Least height of Barometer, March 28th, . . . . . + + + 2Y,11... Range 1.09 
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GLEANINGS. 


Natives of King George’s Sound.—Two of the chiefs 
received an invitation m the captain to take break- 
on the ship. He, having previously ob- 
served that his guests were remarkably fond of fried 
fish, had plenty of this prepared, together with a 
suitable quantity of coffee, bread, &c. for their own 
particular gratification. The invited guests were 
placed at the after end of the cabin table, himself and 
officers seating themselves around; before each of 
the former, the steward, according to directions, had 
placed a only quantity of the fish. Knives and 
spoons, conveying too dainty a morsel for their liking, 
were left unemployed, hands the while performing 
ty, and stuffing as much into their mouths as 
Te crammed ; as if fearful there was no 
more for them, another fot was thrust in by way of 
filling up; the whole being then twisted and turned 
about, so that the bones might work or be picked out 
at the corner of the mouth. In the effort to swallow 
such a tremendous portion, it was necessary to stretch 
the neck a little, and bring the head forward, a per- 
formance somewhat like that of our domestic fowls, 
when almost choked with meal. When this was 
achieved, another mouthful was made to follow as 
as possible. One of the chiefs having his mouth 
thus comfortably filled, pointed to a dish of brown 
sugar. A little was put into his already replenished 
mouth, when, with one puff, he very unceremoni- 
ously blew fish and sugar over the dishes and table.— 
lanning’s Voyages. 

Chinese anxiety for Christianity.—We had visited a 
temple upon a high hill. The temples might be called 
elegant by the Chinese, if the abominations of idolatry 
did not render such an epithet inapplicable. When 
I took the books out of the boat, and handed a copy 
to aman of respectable appearance, he read aloud 
the title, and, all at once, the crowd rushed upon 
me, hundreds stretching out their hands to receive 
the same gift. Within a few minutes the store was 
exhausted, but the news spread with great rapidity. 
We saw the people sitting for six hours together on 
the brow of a hill opposite to which our vessel was 
lying at anchor. As soon as they saw us approach- 
ing near,the shores, they ran down the hil! with great 
velocity, grasping the books from my hands, and 

towards their friends in the surrounding vil- 
If ever our Christian books have been read 


spe 

lages. 

w = attention, it was here, at this time.— Voyages 
a 


the Coast of China. 


Rowland Hill —When notices were given to him, 
he used to read them generally aloud; and once an 
impudent fellow placed a piece of paper on the read- 
ing-desk, just before he was going to read prayers. 
He took it, and began—“ The prayers of this congre- 
gation are desired—umph—for—umph—‘ well, I sup- 
ad I must finish what I have begun’—for the Rev. 

wiand Hill, that he will not go riding about in his 
carriage on a Sunday!” This would have discon- 
certed almost any other man; but he took it up as 
coolly as possible, and said—* If the writer of this 
piece of folly and impertinence is in the congrega- 
tion, and will go into the vestry after service, and 
let me put a saddle on his back, I wil! ride him home 
instead of going in my carriage.”” He then went on 
with the service.— Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill. 

Simple Expedient.—\n the granite quarries near 
Seringapatam, the most enormous blocks are sepa- 
rated from the solid rock by the following neat and 
simple process. The workman having found a portion 
of the rock sufficiently extensive, and situated near 
the edge of the part already quarried, lays bare the 
apoer surface, and marks on it a line in the direction 
of the intended separation, along which a groove is 
cut with a chisel about a couple of inches in depth. 
Above this groove a narrow line of fire is then kin- 
dled, and maintained till the rock below is thoroughly 
heated, immediately on which a line of men and 
women, each provided with a pot full of cold water, 
suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into 
the heated groove, when the rock at once splits with 
a clean fracture. Square blocks of six feet in the side, 
and upwards of eighty feet in length, are sometimes 
detached by this method, or by another equally sim- 
ple and cacious, but not easily explained without 
entering into particulars of mineralogical detail.— 
Herschel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Wonders of Nature.—There is a very curious plant, 
termed dionea la, or fly-trap, that secretes a 
sweetish fluid in its leaves, not unlike honey, by 
which flies are attracted; immediately on bei g 
tonched, the leaf contracts, aod being of a thorny, 
prickly nature, the animal is crashed to death, as if 
for its temerity. 


GLEANINGS.——LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ruling Passion—When Malherbe was dying, he 
reprimanded his nurse for making use of a solecism 
in her language ! and when his confessor re; nted 
to him the felicities of a future state in low and trite 
expressions, the dying critic interrupted him :— 
** Hold your tongue,” he said ; “‘ your wretched style 
only makes me out of conceit with them !” 

T he favourite studies and amusements of the 
learned La Mothe le Vayer consisted in accounts of 
the most distant countries. He gave a striking proof 
of the influence of this master-passion, when death 
hung upon his lips. Bernier, the celebrated travel- 
ler, entering and drawing the curtains of his to 
take his eternal farewell, the dying man turning to 
him, with a faint voice inquired, “‘ Well, my friend, 
what news from the Great Mogul ”” 


Jewish Tracts —The Jewish authors were fond of 
allegorical titles, which always indicates the most 
puerile age of taste. The titles were usually adapted 
to their obscure works. It would exercise an able 
enigmatist to explain their allusions ; for we must 
understand by “‘ ‘Che Heart of Aaron,” that it is a 
commentary on several of the prophets. “ The 
Bones of Joseph” is an introduction to the Talmud. 
“* The Garden of Nuts,” and “‘ The Golden Apples,” 
are Theological questions ; and “ The Pomegranate 
with its Flower,” is a treatise of ceremonies not any 
more practised. Jortin gives a title, which he says 
of all the fantastical titles he can recollect, is one of 
the prettiest. A rabbin published a catalogue of 
rabbinical writers, and calledit Labia Dormientium, 
from Cantic. vii. v.9.** Like the best wine of my be- 
loved that goeth down sweetly, causing the lips of 
those that are asleep to speak.” \t hath a double mean- 
ing, of which he was not aware, for most of his rab- 
binical brethren talk very much like men tm thetr 
sleep.—D' Israeli. 





Hiterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 


The Improved Version, truly designated a Creed. 
By Robert Halley. 

Part LIL. of the Architectura] Director. By John 
Billington, Architect. 

Instructive Fables. By the Author of “The Last 
Day of the Week.” 

Miscellaneous Poems. By T. W. Aveling. 

Baines’s History of Lancashire. Part 40. 

Part 13 of a New Edition of the National Portrait 
Gallery, with Memoirs of Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide ; the Princess Victoria; Lord 
Brougham ; and Sir David Brewster. 

Part 5 of Fisher’s'Views in India, China, and the 
Shores of the Ked Sea. From Original Sketches by 
Commander Robert Elliot, R.N. 

j Memoir of the Rev. C. Neale. By the Rev. Wm. 
Owett, 

Memoirs of the Rev. Basil Woodd, A. M. 

The Pulpit, Vol. XXIII. containing Sixty Sermons 
and Lectures. wigs 
~ mpene an Historical Poem. By J. W. Ord. 

ol. 1. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan. By the Rev. 
Hugh Patterson, D.D. 

Sermons. By the Rev. H. Fell. 

Private Devotions. By Bishop Andrews. 

Last Words of the Martyrs. 

Remains of Dr. Payson. 

A Treatise on Doubt on Religious Questions. 

The Gradations of Sin; a Sermon occasioned by 
the Execution of T. Gee for Locendiarism, at North- 
ampton. By the Rev. J. Clark, of Guilsboro. 


In the Press. 


7 An Essay on the Deafand Dumb. By J. H. Curtis 
‘sare. 

The Lays and Legends of Spain ; to form the Fourth 
Monthly Part of Mr. W. J. ‘Thom's National Lays 
and ends. 

The Duty ofa Christian State to Support a National 
Church Establishment ; the Scriptural character and 
peculiar claims of the Church of England ; five Ser- 
mons preached by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M. A. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse and Com- 
munication io Civilized States. By T. Grahame. 

Sylloge Theologica ; a Systematic Collection of 
Tracts for the Use of Students in the University, and 
of: the Younger Clergy. By the Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth, of Cambridge. 
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